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Hundreds  of  cartoons  on  Gandhi 
appeared  in  his  lifetime  all  over  the 
world.  Those  included  are  neither 
exhaustive  nor  conclusive  in 
representing  the  way  Gandhi  was 
portrayed.  Hardly  any  country’s 
Press  failed  to  notice  him. 

Gandhi  was  often  the  butt  of 
cartoonists  who  looked  at  the  world 
from  the  angle  of  the  white  man’s 
mission  of  “civilising”  the  non-whites. 
As  often,  those  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  pray. 

Perhaps  this  book  provides  an  easy 
and  very  effective  medium  for 
understanding  the  evolution  of 
Gandhi  as  a  politician-saint  and  the 
impact  he  made  on  the  history  of 
India  and  of  the  human  race. 

This  compilation  of  1 12  cartoons 
drawn  by  famous  cartoonists,  foreign 
and  Indian,  should  help  to  make 
future  generations  believe  that  such 
a  one  did  walk  upon  this  earth. 

Indeed,  his  flesh  and  his  figure  seemed 
ideally  suited  for  their  brush  and 
imagination. 
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Publishers’  Note 


In  the  month  of  April  1969,  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  arranged 
an  Exhibition  of  Cartoons  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  their 
premises  at  Raj  Ghat,  New  Delhi.  I  happened  to  go  there  and 
incidentally  met  Mr.  Muggeridge,  former  Editor  of  the  Punchy 
who  inaugurated  the  Exhibition,  and  made  a  very  interesting 
speech.  Then  came  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  publishing  this 
book.  I  immediately  spoke  to  Mr.  Muggeridge  and  he 
approved  of  the  idea,  and  encouraged  me  to  follow  it  up.  This 
book  is  the  result.  Many  persons  have  helped,  but  I  must 
particularly  thank  Shri  Durga  Das,  who  has  edited  the 
cartoons  and  written  the  notes  and  Shri  G.  U.  Mehta  and 
Shri  J.  Nath  of  Messrs  Vakil  &  Sons  Private  Ltd.,  but  for 
whose  advice  and  co-operation  the  book  would  not 
have  been  published  in  the  present  form. 

In  a  way  this  is  a  unique  book  on  Gandhiji.  There 
have  been  books  about  his  philosophy,  appreciative  as  well 
as  critical,  and  books  containing  his  pictures.  I  believe 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  where  a  book 
of  cartoons  of  a  great  man  is  being  published.  The  book 
reveals  how  the  cartoonists,  both  friendly  and  other¬ 
wise,  looked  at  Gandhiji  and  depicted  him.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  enjoy  these  cartoons. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  cartoonists,  who  have  given  their 
consent  for  republication  of  their  cartoons,  and  also  to  those 
whom  we  could  not  trace  or  approach. 


Shantilal  H.  Shah 
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Introduction 


Einstein  has  said  of  Gandhi: 

“Generations  to  come,  it  may  be,  will  scarce 
believe  that  such  a  one  as  this  ever  in  flesh 
and  blood  walked  upon  this  earth.” 

This  compilation  of  1 12  cartoons  drawn  by 
famous  cartoonists,  foreign  and  Indian,  should 
help  to  make  future  generations  believe  that 
such  a  one  did  walk  upon  this  earth.  Indeed, 
his  flesh  and  his  figure  seemed  ideally  suited 
for  their  brush  and  imagination. 

Hundreds  of  cartoons  on  Gandhi  appeared 
in  his  lifetime  all  over  the  world.  Those 
included  are  neither  exhaustive  nor  conclusive 
in  representing  the  way  Gandhi  was  portrayed. 
Hardly  any  country’s  Press  failed  to 
notice  him. 

An  exhibition  of  cartoons  on  Gandhi  was 
opened  at  the  Gandhi  Museum,  New  Delhi, 
by  the  British  journalist  and  author  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  in  April  1969.  He  suggested  that 
these  be  published  in  a  book. 

The  task  of  selection,  editing  and  writing 
introductory  comments  was  entrusted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Shantilal  H.  Shah,  M.P.,  Managing 
Trustee  of  the  Navjivan  Trust.  I  undertook  it 
readily  since  I  had  only  recently  refreshed  my 
mind  by  publishing  my  memoirs.  I  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  help  received  from  Shankar 
Pillay,  Inder  Jit,  Trevor  Drieberg  and  S.  P. 
Gulati  in  selecting  and  processing  the  material. 


My  entry  into  journalism  coincided  with 
Gandhi's  active  participation  in  Indian  politics. 
The  country  has  undergone  two  revolutions 
in  the  last  50  years — the  Gandhian  revolution 
and  the  Ballot  Box  revolution.  The 
consequence  of  the  first  was  the  dawn  of 
independence,  while  the  outcome  of  the  second 
is  still  in  the  lap  of  time. 

Perhaps  this  book  provides  an  easy  and  very 
effective  medium  for  understanding  the 
evolution  of  Gandhi  as  a  politician-saint  and 
the  impact  he  made  on  the  history  of  India 
and  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  report,  analyse  and 
comment  on  his  activities  until  the  day  his 
assassination  shook  the  world.  Since  I  was  a 
colleague  of  his  son  Devadas  Gandhi  for 
about  fourteen  years  whom  I  succeeded  as 
Chief  Editor  of  the  Hindustan  Times  of  Delhi, 

I  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  understand 
the  significance  of  Gandhi.  He  epitomised  all 
religions,  all  creeds  and  all  ages  in  his  life 
and  works. 

Appropriately,  the  book  begins  with  the 
portrayal  of  Gandhi’s  activities  in  South  Africa, 
symbolised  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Smuts- 
Gandhi  Agreement.  Then  follows  the 
transference  of  the  scene  to  India.  Like  all 
outstanding  personalities  in  history,  Gandhi 
aroused  great  likes  and  dislikes.  Outside  India, 


cartoonists  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
expressed  the  popular  sympathies  in  their 
countries  with  the  movement  Gandhi  led  for 
Indian  independence,  particularly  after  the 
First  World  War,  when  India  became  a  focal 
point  of  international  interest.  More  than  even 
the  aims  of  Gandhi’s  political  activity,  it  was 
the  means — non-violence — he  adopted  that 
impressed  the  war-weary  people  of  the  West. 

Gandhi  was  often  the  butt  of  cartoonists  who 
looked  at  the  world  from  the  angle  of  the 
white  man’s  mission  of  “civilising”  the  non¬ 
whites.  As  often,  those  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  pray.  David  Low,  the  king  of 
cartoonists,  was,  however,  sympathetic  to 
Gandhi,  and  so  was  the  general  run  of  cartoons 
in  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany. 

The  vogue  of  cartooning  began  in  India  in 
the  1930s.  The  experiment  became  an  instant 
success  because  the  Britons  ruling  India  had  a 
sufficiency  of  humour  to  take  even  seditious 
cartoons  in  their  stride.  And  most  of  the  works 
of  the  Indian  cartoonists  bordered  on  sedition! 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  A  cartoonist 
directed  his  missiles  at  Gandhi,  whose  creed 
clashed  with  that  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  of  the  Muslim  Leaguers  out  to  exploit 
religion  for  political  ends.  But  his  gibes  were 
good-humoured. 
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Bombay’s  Janmabhoomi  and  Free  Press  Journal 
reflected  the  temper  of  the  cosmopolitan  city 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  political 
capital  of  India  during  the  freedom  struggle 
and  which  massively  supported  Gandhi’s 
movement. 

Lord  Irwin,  the  joint  author  of  the  Gandhi- 
Irwin  Pact,  Lord  Willingdon,  the  anti-Gandhi 
crusader,  Lord  Linlithgow,  well-meaning  but 
ineffective,  Lord  Wavell,  the  silent  man  whom 
Jinnah  outwitted,  figure  in  the  Gandhian  drama 
that  shaped  the  destiny  of  India. 

The  record  ends  appropriately  with  a  cartoon 
showing  Gandhi  looking  at  his  India  in  his 
centenary  year  1969  and  watching  Congressmen 
abjuring  the  Gandhian  doctrine  that  ‘means’ 
matter  as  much  as  ‘ends’. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  inspired  this 
compilation  that  future  generations  will  be 
helped  by  this  volume  to  regenerate  themselves. 

DURGA  DAS 
Editor-in-Chief,  INFA 

2,  Tolstoy  Lane, 

New  Delhi. 

September  15,  1969. 
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Cartoons 

sqjqfqq 


The  British  made  the  Transvaal  a 
self-governing  colony  at  the  end  of  1906 
and  the  Government  headed  by  Gen 
Botha  and  Gen  Smuts  tried  to  push 
through  legislation  to  curb  the  entry  of 
Indians  and  other  Asians  into  the  State. 
Gandhi  organised  the  Passive  Resistance 
Association,  and  against  this  elephant 
blocking  its  path  the  Government 
steamroller  found  it  could  not  make 
headway. 
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h  o  \  %  srfcrr  fori  t  fsfer  t  ctrttrt 
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*F!7T  TT  fTTT  I  TPTT  TT  #  TfTTT  TT5T 
( q-far  mrrf^4  )  qq  tot  foqr  i  tt^tt 

ftT  TT  wi  f IT  TT  TT  TOTTT  TT  ^TPT 
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PASSIVE  RESISTANCE  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 


“The  Steam  Roller  v.  The  Elephant.  (The  Elephant  ‘sat  tight’;  the  Steam  Roller  exploded.”)  Sunday  Times 


The  Registration  Act  enforced  in  the 
Transvaal  in  1907  compelled  people 
of  Asian  origin  to  take  out  certificates  of 
registration  which  bore  their  thumb 
prints.  Gandhi  welcomed  the  Act  as  a 
challenge  and  founded  the  Passive 
Resistance  Association  to  combat  it. 

He  said:  “We  must  congratulate  the 
Transvaal  Government  for  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  If  we  are  conscious 
of  the  work  of  slavery  the  Act  will  put 
on  us,  we  will  meet  it  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  it.  The  brave  rulers,  who  know 
the  value  of  action  rather  than  of  any 
speech,  can  only  respond  to  bravery  and 
practical  action.”  The  colonials’ 
exaggerated  fear  that  Asiatics  would 
overrun  South  Africa  is  depicted  in  the 
cartoon. 
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THE  FINGER-PRINT  QUESTION 


Colonial:  “If  you  feel  aggrieved  over  these  finger-prints,  how  do  you  think  I  feel?” 


There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Transvaal  Government  in 
framing  the  Immigration  Restriction 
Act  of  1907.  It  was  designed  to  maintain 
white  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

Gandhi  called  it  a  barbarous  act  of  a 
Government  that  dared  to  call  itself 
Christian.  If  Christ  came  to  Johnnesburg 
and  Pretoria  and  examined  the  hearts 
of  Gen  Botha,  Gen  Smuts  and  those  who 
held  similar  views,  Gandhi  thought  he 
would  notice  something  quite  strange 
to  the  Christian  spirit.  The  cartoon 
depicts  Asiatic  immigration  as  a  tiger 
blocking  the  road  “to  a  white 
civilisation.” 
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Ip  *  m 

THE  TRANSVAAL  AND  THE  TIGER 


As  part  of  the  satyagrah  hundreds 
of  Indians  hawked  goods  in  the  towns  of 
the  Transvaal  without  permits.  Gandhi 
is  shown  demanding  from  Gen  Botha 
and  the  other  Boer  leaders  that  he  be 
arrested  as  the  inspirer  of  the  satyagrah, 
instead  of  the  hawkers.  The  rigorous 
application  of  the  immigration  laws 
relating  to  Asians  led  to  the 
pauperisation  of  hundreds  of  petty 
traders  of  Indian  origin. 
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THE  ASIATIC  QUESTION 

OPEN  DEFIANCE  OF  THE  LAW,  “The  sooner  the  Colonial  Secretary  makes  it  clear  and  the  Asiatics  realise  that 
the  law  cannot  be  defied  with  impunity  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned.” — The  Star. 


The  Transvaal  Government  had  decreed 
that  any  Indian  who  did  not  register 
under  the  Act  was  liable  to  be  deported 
from  the  State.  Gen  Smuts  declared: 

“The  Government  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  make  this  a  white  man’s 
country,  and  however  difficult  the  task 
before  us  in  this  direction,  we  have 
put  our  foot  down  and  would  keep  it 
there.”  In  the  ensuing  satyagrah 
movement  Gandhi  insisted  as  a 
condition  for  a  settlement  that  the 
Government’s  powers  to  deport 
unregistered  Indians  be  scrapped. 

This  demand  caused  much  embarrassment 
to  the  Government,  with  its  policy 
of  white  supremacy. 
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V1  KVA-4.  1 


POWER  OF  DEPORTATION 


THE  GOVERNMENT:  “Whew!  Never  thought  of  meeting  This !  Hard  loop!”  (Left  running). 


As  the  satyagrah  grew  in  size  and 
threatened  a  breakdown  of  the 
administrative  machinery  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Government  decided  to 
arrest  the  leaders  of  the  Indian 
community  and  imprison  them,  thus 
hoping  the  movement  would  die 
out.  In  this  they  were  mistaken.  The 
movement  attracted  resisters  of  the 
racialist  policies  of  the  Government  in 
increasing  numbers  in  spite  of  the  cruel 
treatment  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
arrested. 
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REMOVING  THE  HEADS 


A  sketch  of  Gandhi  in  European 
dress  as  he  was  at  the  end  of  1907,  when 
the  Transvaal  Government  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  State  within  48 
hours  for  not  having  a  valid  certificate 
of  registration.  A  month  later  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  two  months’ 
simple  imprisonment  for  defying  the 
registration  law.  This  was  his  first 
prison  experience. 
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GANDHI  IN  1907 


Indian  Lawyer  and  Passive  Resister, 

who  was  yesterday  ordered  to  leave  the  Country 

within  48  hours. 


The  year  1907  saw  the  Indian  settlers 
and  the  Transvaal  Government 
confronting  one  another,  the  Government 
threatening  to  use  force  to  counter 
the  new  weapon  of  satyagrah  Gandhi 
had  devised  to  protest  against  the 
discriminatory  legislation  against  Asians. 
The  rulers  of  the  Transvaal  had  made 
it  clear  that  they  had  one  set  of  laws  for 
whites  and  another  for  “inferior” 
races.  The  seeds  of  apartheid  were  sown 
at  this  time. 
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THE  DESPERADO  AND  THE  PASSfYE  RESISTER 


SUGGESTED  BY  A  RECENT  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCE 


On  August  16,  1908,  Gandhi  organised 
the  public  burning  of  more  than  2000 
certificates  of  registration  under  the 
“Black  Act”  at  the  Hamidia  mosque 
in  Johannesburg.  This  was  the  first 
bonfire  in  his  political  career,  and  a 
British  publication  compared  it  with 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  1773,  when  the 
American  colonies  challenged  Britain's 
right  to  levy  taxes  on  them. 
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PLAYING  WITH  FIRE 


At  a  meeting  of  Asiatics,  held  at  Fordsburg  on  Sunday,  about  thirteen  hundred  registration  certificates  were  publicly 
burnt. 


Gandhi  and  Gen  Smuts  agreed  in 
1908  that  the  satyagrah  against  the 
Asiatic  Registration  Act,  under 
which  all  Asians  in  the  Transvaal  had  to 
register,  be  called  off"  and  the  Indian 
settlers  in  the  State,  now  a  British 
colony,  would  register  voluntarily  provided 
the  “Black  Act”  was  repealed.  The 
agreement  between  Gandhi  and  Smuts 
broke  down  within  a  few  months  when 
Smuts  went  back  on  his  word,  and  the 
satyagrah  was  intensified.  A  feature  of 
the  protest  was  mass  burnings  of 
certificates  of  registration.  The  second 
cartoon  shows  the  Viceroy  of  India 
warning  Gen  Botha,  a  leader  of  the 
Boers,  that  he  should  not  proceed  with 
the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  of  £3  on 
Indians  in  the  Transvaal  as  this 
discriminatory  measure,  aimed  at  all 
Asians,  would  invite  strong  resistance. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  ignored 
the  advice  and  imposed  the  tax,  which 
became  an  additional  ground  for  the 
prolonged  passive  resistance  movement 
Gandhi  organised  in  the  territory. 
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THE  BABE  OF  PEACE 


SMUTS — What  do  you  think  of  the  baby  ? 
GANDHI — Very  pleasant.  Born  with  a  twig 
of  peace  in  the  mouth. 


THE  TAIL  AND  THE  TIGER 


VICEROY  OF  INDIA  (TO  GENERAL  BOTHA) : 
“I’m  sure  you  only  meant  to  have  a  little  harmless  fun 
with  his  tail,  but  what's  fun  to  you  may  be  very  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  rest  of  the  tiger.” 


Despite  severe  repression,  the  struggle 
went  on,  with  neither  the  satyagrahis 
nor  the  Government  giving  way. 
Gandhi  was  jailed  for  entering  the 
Transvaal  from  Natal  without  a  permit 
in  1908.  He  was  made  to  wear  prison 
uniform  and  sweep  the  jail  premises. 
From  jail  he  told  his  followers:  “Keep 
absolutely  firm  to  the  end.  Suffering 
is  our  remedy.  Victory  is  certain.” 
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Although  some  of  the  members  of  the  Passive  Resistance  team  are  tiring,  the  Smuts-Farrar  combination  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  winning  the  tug-of-war  battle. 


Gen  Botha  decided  that  only  a  policy 
of  toughness  would  pay.  He  unleashed 
a  campaign  of  terror  against  the 
satyagrahis  in  1909.  Arrests, 
imprisonment,  deportations  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  there  was  no 
let-up  on  the  part  of  the  satyagrahis 
despite  the  inhuman  treatment  they 
were  subjected  to  by  the  forerunners 
of  apartheid. 
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EXEMPLI  GRATIA 


Gen.  Botha  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Quebec  Tercentenary,  said  that  “There  were 
two  ways  of  governing  men.  Coercion  and  Conciliation.” — Cable  item 


The  new  Immigration  Bill  the  Transvaal 
Government  framed  in  response  to  the 
agitation  against  the  existing  Act  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  Gandhi.  He 
said  it  was  worse  than  its  predecessor 
and  failed  materially  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisional  settlement  he  had 
negotiated  with  the  Government.  He 
added:  “The  Bill  confirms  the  suspicion 
that  the  Government  only  wants  to  give 
us  what  they  must,  that  they  wish  ill 
even  to  those  who  have  established 
rights  in  the  Union,  and  that  by  hook 
or  by  crook  they  want  to  encompass 
our  ruin.”  He  decided  to  revive  the 
passive  resistance  campaign. 
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WE  HEAR  THEY  WANT  MORE 


Gandhi  inaugurated  the  campaign 
against  foreign  cloth  at  Parel,  Bombay, 
on  July  31,  1921.  In  propagating  the 
creed  of  swadeshi,  he  said  the  “greatest 
outward  pollution”  of  Indians  was 
their  foreign  clothing.  But  he  emphasised 
that  he  was  not  against  everything 
foreign,  as  that  would  be  “racial, 
parochial  and  wicked.”  This  British 
cartoon  shows  Gandhi  at  the  time  of  the 
nationwide  tour  he  undertook  to 
popularise  swadeshi  goods,  symbolised 
by  the  spinning  wheel  in  the  background. 
An  angry  John  Bull  watches  his 
representative  in  India,  Lord  Reading, 
parleying  with  Gandhi.  On  September  21, 
at  Madurai  in  South  India,  he  had 
his  head  shaved.  The  next  morning  he 
shed  his  cap,  shirt,  vest  and  dhoti 
and  put  on  only  a  loincloth  of  khadi. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  SWADESHI 


In  1927,  the  British- Government 
appointed  a  commission  headed  by 
Sir  John  Simon  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  administration  in  India. 
The  National  Congress  decided  to 
boycott  the  commission  and  called  for 
an  all-party  conference  to  adopt 
a  new  constitution  for  the  country  in 
keeping  with  the  aspirations  of  its 
people.  Other  parties  supported  the 
decision,  and  black  flag  demonstrations 
greeted  the  Simon  Commission 
wherever  it  went.  David  Low’s  cartoon 
in  the  Evening  Standard  London, 
shows  the  perplexity  of  the  Viceroy, 

Lord  Irwin,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Wedgwood-Benn,  and  Simon  at  the 
opposition  the  commission  encountered. 
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Evening  Standard 


INDIAN  CUP  FINAL 


London 


A  cartoonist’s  inspiration  on  the  Cup  Final  Day. 


A  caricature  in  a  British  journal  in  1928 
shows  the  reactions  of  a  businessman 
and  a  politician  to  the  standards  Gandhi 
had  set  for  his  personal  conduct.  To 
these  hardboiled  characters,  Gandhi  was  an 
impractical  idealist,  a  view  popular 
in  the  ruling  circles  in  Britain.  Writing 
in  Young  India  the  same  year,  Gandhi 
declared  that  his  creed  was  non-violence 
“under  all  circumstances.”  He  explained: 
“My  method  is  conversion, 
not  coercion,  it  is  self-suffering,  not  the 
suffering  of  the  tyrant.  I  know  that 
method  to  be  infallible.” 
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GANDHIJI’S  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


The  recommendations  of  the  Simon 
Commission,  published  in  1930, 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  India. 
They  did  not  even  grant  power  at  the 
Centre,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of 
the  Dominion  Status  which  Viceroy 
Irwin  had  vaguely  promised.  The 
niggling  concessions  it  offered  were 
illusory.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the 
Labour  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  and 
Simon  took  up  the  position  that  the 
unity  of  the  Indian  people  was  a 
precondition  for  managing  their  own 
destinies. 
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Contributors’  Club 


Simplicissimus  was  an  outstanding 
weekly  devoted  to  international  affairs 
published  in  Munich  in  the  early  1930s, 
and  one  of  its  political  cartoonists  shows 
Gandhi  spinning  a  peaceful  protest 
against  Britain’s  denial  of  self-rule  to 
India  while  the  British  rulers,  depicted 
as  imperial  lions,  look  on  in  anger 
and  bewilderment. 
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GANDHI  IN  THE  LIONS’  DEN 


The  boycott  of  British  goods  swept  the 
country.  Processions  of  men,  women  and 
children  wearing  khadi  went  from  street 
to  street  in  towns  and  villages  exhorting 
people  to  buy  swadeshi.  By  the  end  of 
1930  the  import  of  cotton  piecegoods 
had  slumped  badly.  There  was  also 
a  big  fall  in  cigarette  smoking.  British- 
owned  mills  in  India  closed,  while 
Indian  mills  worked  overtime.  “The 
latest  news  from  India  is  likely  to  bring 
Lancashire's  Indian  trade  to  a  complete 
standstill,’’  wrote  the  Daily  Mail  of 
London.  The  boycott  was  withdrawn 
under  the  Gandhi-Irwin  pact  of  March  5, 
1931,  which  stated  that  opposition 
to  the  use  of  foreign  goods  should  not 
be  used  as  a  political  weapon.  The 
Indian  public  is  represented  by  Gandhi, 
with  a  bagful  of  money  showing  its 
buying  power,  resisting  tempting  offers 
of  goods  from  overseas. 
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HOW  AMERICA  SAW  GANDHIJI’S  PASSIVE  RESISTANCE 


To  foreigners,  and  particularly  to 
Westerners  who  had  experienced  the 
horrors  of  World  War  I,  the  most 
striking  aspect  of  Gandhi’s  struggle  for 
Indian  independence  was  its  use  of 
peaceful,  non-violent  means  against  the 
colossal  armed  power  of  the  British 
rulers.  To  men  like  the  French  writer 
Romain  Rolland  and  many  other 
Western  intellectuals  this  was  an  object 
lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  the  West. 
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INDIA 


“Our  weapons  are  different, 
Mr.  Gandhi,  but  one  of  us 
must  finally  win.” 


Simplicissimus 


Munich 


The  Congress  Working  Committee  met 
in  February  1930  and  decided  on  civil 
disobedience  to  promote  the  objective 
of  genuine  self-rule.  But  what  shape 
would  this  protest  take?  Gandhi 
indicated  that  it  would  be  resistance  to 
the  salt  tax.  Writing  in  Young  India, 
his  English  weekly,  he  observed:  “There 
is  no  article  like  salt,  outside  water,  by 
taxing  which  the  State  can  reach  even 
the  starving  millions,  the  rich,  the 
maimed  and  utterly  helpless.  The  tax 
constitutes,  therefore,  the  most  inhuman 
poll  tax  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
devise.”  His  decision  aroused  worldwide 
interest,  as  this  American  cartoon  shows. 
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PUTTING  SALT  ON  HIS  TAIL 


Post- Dispatch 


St.  Louis 


THE  SHOP  THAT  WAS  HEARD 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


The  European  and  American  Press 
reported  the  civil  disobedience  movement 
extensively  and  with  deep  sympathy. 
Cartoonists  in  these  countries  also  took 
up  the  cause  of  Indian  independence. 

In  this  drawing  which  appeared  in 
Kladderadatsch,  a  very  popular 
humorous  weekly  of  Berlin  between  the 
two  world  wars,  India  is  shown  moving 
inexorably  towards  freedom  under  the 
guidance  of  Gandhi  despite  the  frantic 
efforts  of  the  British  establishment  to 
halt  it  by  brute  force. 
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Kladderadatsch 


GANDHI 


Berlin 


At  6-30  in  the  morning  of  March  12, 

1930,  Gandhi  set  out  from  Sabarmati 
Ashram,  Ahmedabad,  on  his  epochmaking 
march  to  Dandi,  a  deserted  village 
on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea  240 
miles  away.  He  said  he  would  not  return 
to  the  ashram  until  the  Salt  Act  had 
been  repealed  and  swaraj  won. 
Seventy-eight  volunteers  and  thousands 
of  others  accompanied  him.  This  Czech 
cartoon  depicts  Gandhi  and  his 
non-violent  army  of  freedom  fighters 
defying  the  armed  might  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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GANDHI  GOES  TO  “WAR” 


Gandhi  reached  Dandi  on  April  5, 
and  soon  after  prayers  the  next  morning 
he  broke  the  salt  law  by  symbolically 
picking  up  a  lump  of  natural  salt  from 
the  seashore.  This  was  the  signal  for 
civil  disobedience  on  a  national  scale. 
The  Government  retaliated  with  severe, 
brutal  repression.  Gandhi  was  arrested 
on  May  4.  Great  sympathy  for  the 
satyagrahis  was  aroused  in  many 
countries,  and  among  those  who 
expressed  support  for  Gandhi  was 
Governor  A1  Smith  of  New  York  State, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1928. 
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MOVE  OVER 


—  -I 

From  the  Springfield  Leader 


Low  shows  Gandhi  and  Irwin  secured 
on  the  beach  at  Dandi  after  the 
historic  24-day  march  from  Sabarmati 
Ashram  and  exchanging  courtesies  in  the 
presence  of  the  huge  procession  which 
had  followed  Gandhi  on  foot. 

Gandhi’s  advice  to  the  nation  was  that 
since  the  “technical  or  ceremonial” 
breach  of  the  salt  law  had  been 
committed,  “it  is  now  open  to  anyone 
who  would  take  the  risk  of  prosecution 
under  the  salt  law  to  manufacture  salt, 
whenever  he  wishes  and  wherever  it 
is  convenient.” 
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EXCHANGE  OF  CONDIMENTS  ON  DANDI  SEASHORE 


London 


A  monochrome  study  of  Gandhi  in  a 
smiling  mood  based  on  a  photograph 
taken  at  Karadi  camp,  in  Gujarat, 
during  the  salt  law  defiance  campaign  in 
1931.  Gandhi  was  then  62.  His  smile 
reveals  a  characteristic  gap  in  his  lower 
teeth.  He  wears  a  khadi  cloth  on  his 
head  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  salt  cellar. 
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GANDHI 


Gandhi  was  arrested  at  Karadi  by  the 
District  Magistrate  of  Surat  a  little 
after  midnight  on  May  4.  The 
magistrate  was  accompanied  by  two 
police  officers  with  pistols  and  30 
constables  with  rifles.  He  was  taken 
by  truck  to  the  central  jail  at  Yeravda, 
near  Poona.  Mirabehn,  his  English 
disciple,  wrote:  “At  the  dead  of  night, 
like  thieves,  they  came  to  steal  him 
away.”  The  arrest  led  to  hartals  and 
strikes  all  over  India. 
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MIDNIGHT  ARREST 


The  British  Government  in  India, 
pictured  as  a  lion,  was  thoroughly 
infuriated  by  the  mass  civil 
disobedience  movement  which  followed 
Gandhi’s  breaking  the  salt  law.  There 
were  violent  disturbances  in  various 
places,  to  which  the  Government 
reacted  by  unloosing  all  the  force  it 
had  at  its  disposal  against  the  satyagrahis. 
Gandhi  wrote  at  that  time:  “If  we  are 
to  stand  the  final  heat  of  the  battle, 
we  must  learn  to  stand  our  ground  in 
the  face  of  cavalry  or  baton  charges 
and  allow  oursleves  to  be  trampled 
under  horses’  hooves,  or  be  bruised  with 
baton  charges.” 
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THE  BRITISH  LION 
SHOWS  ITS  CLAWS 


German  and  Italian  views  of  the  civil 
disobedience  movement.  Gandhi  is 
shown  hitting  Britain  on  its  most 
sensitive  economic  spot,  the  ailing 
cotton  textile  industry  of  Manchester, 
with  his  call  for  boycotting  foreign 
goods  and  using  swadeshi  products. 

A  cartoonist  of  Milan,  Italy,  shows 
Gandhi  leading  the  British  authorities 
in  India  a  dance  by  going  from  one 
prison  to  another  without  relaxing  his 
campaign  for  Indian  freedom. 
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HITTING  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FATAL  SPOT 
—WHERE  THE  COTTON  IS 


Guetin  Meschino  Milan 


GANDHI  S  LITTLE  GAME 


The  civil  disobedience  movement  made 
a  powerful  impact  on  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  Its  heroism  and  the 
brutality  used  to  suppress  it  were 
extensively  reported  in  the  American 
Press.  Covering  the  march  on  the  salt 
depot  at  Dharasana  on  May  21,  1930, 
in  which  about  2,000  volunteers  took 
part,  an  American  journalist  wrote: 

“In  eighteen  years  of  my  reporting  in 
20  countries,  during  which  I  have 
witnessed  innumerable  civil  disturbances, 
riots,  street  fights  and  rebellions,  I  have 
never  witnessed  such  harrowing  scenes 
as  at  Dharasana.”  His  reports  of  British 
atrocities  against  unarmed  men  and 
women,  carried  on  the  United  Press  wire 
service  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  created  a  sensation.  This  American 
cartoon  shows  the  ghost  of  passive 
resistance  which  walked  in  India  and 
was  a  constant  weight  on  Britain's 
conscience. 
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Post- Dispatch 


THE  GHOST  WALKS  IN  INDIA 


St.  Louis 


A  Gujarati  daily,  Navayug,  reproduces 
a  cartoon  published  in  Florence,  Italy, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  civil  disobedience 
movement.  A  foreign  journalist  is 
interviewing  Gandhi,  who  has  stuck  his 
head  in  the  British  lion’s  gaping 
mouth.  The  journalist  says:  “My  dear 
Gandhi,  it  is  dangerous  to  put  your 
head  in  the  lion’s  mouth  at  this 
juncture.”  Gandhi  replies:  “Oh,  my 
friend,  the  tired  lion  can  scarcely  bite 
off  my  head.” 
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BAITING  THE  LION 


The  journalist  says:  “My  dear  Gandhi,  it  is  dangerous  to  put  your  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth  at  this  juncture.” 
Gandhi  replies:  “Oh,  my  friend,  the  tired  lion  can  scarcely  bite  off  my  head.” 


In  July  1930,  Irwin  attempted  to 
persuade  Gandhi,  who  was  in  Yeravda 
jail,  to  agree  to  attend  the  first  Round 
Table  Conference  on  constitutional 
reforms  for  India  the  British  Government 
had  decided  to  hold  in  London.  The 
Liberal  leader  M.  R.  Jayakar  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  negotiating 
a  settlement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  so  that  the  satyagrah 
may  be  called  off.  The  negotiations 
failed  and  Churchill  commented  in  . 
London:  “The  Government  of  India 
had  imprisoned  Mr.  Gandhi  and  they 
had  been  sitting  outside  his  cell  door 
begging  him  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.” 
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INDIAN  CONFERENCE 


The  Daily  Express  accused  Gandhi  of 
failing  to  recognise  that  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  launched  in 
1930  had  led  to  mass  violence  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  demand  that  the 
severest  measures  possible  be  taken  to 
crush  the  movement.  Irwin  rejected 
this  demand,  saying:  “However 
emphatically  we  may  condemn  the 
civil  disobedience  movement,  we 
should,  I  am  satisfied,  make  a  profound 
mistake  if  we  underestimate  the 
genuine  and  powerful  meaning  of 
nationalism  that  is  today  animating 
much  of  Indian  thought,  and  for  this 
no  complete  or  permanent  cure  has 
ever  been  or  ever  will  be  found  in 
strong  action  by  the  Government.” 
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Dandi  Salt  Dandi  Salt  Dandi  Salt 


THE  THREE  MONKEYS 


Diehard  elements  in  Britain  claimed  to 
see  Soviet  inspiration  in  the  spontaneous 
violence  that  erupted  in  many  parts  of 
India  as  a  result  of  the  savagery 
employed  by  the  British  Raj  to  suppress 
the  salt  satyagrah.  This  version  of 
Indian  events  is  exemplified  here  by 
Strube,  the  cartoonist  of  the  strongly 
anti-Congress  Daily  Express,  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Beaverbrook  Press. 
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Daily  Express 


THE  RUSSIAN  PROPAGANDHI 


London 


Ramsay  MacDonald,  heading  a  minority 
Labour  Government,  is  shown  in  the 
role  of  a  circus  artiste  attempting  an 
impossible  political  balancing  feat  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  representing 
India.  By  launching  the  civil  disobedience 
movement,  Gandhi,  according  to  this 
British  cartoon,  is  dropping  salt  on  the 
elephant’s  tail,  thereby  rousing  it  and 
making  MacDonald’s  task  harder. 
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Daily  Express 


TO-DAY’S  BREATHLESS  INTERVIEW 


London 


To  an  Italian  caricaturist  the  anti-salt 
tax  campaign  conjures  up  the  vision  of 
Gandhi  putting  salt  on  the  ferocious 
British  lion’s  tail  to  tame  it.  The  cartoon 
was  published  in  the  Graphic,  London. 
Salting  the  lion's  tail  became  a 
favourite  theme  of  foreign  cartoonists 
around  this  time. 
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SALTING  THE  TAIL 


As  the  salt  satyagrah  took  the  form  of 
a  national  upsurge  against  British 
domination,  the  Government  resorted 
to  sterner  measures  to  quell  it.  On 
May  1,  Gandhi  wrote  in  Young  India 
of  “Goonda  Raj”  and  said:  “The  duty 
of  the  people  is  clear.  They  must  answer 
this  organised  hooliganism  with  great 
suffering.”  He  informed  the 
Viceroy  in  a  long  note  that  he  had 
decided  to  go  to  Dharasana  from  the 
camp  he  had  established  at  Karadi, 
three  miles  from  Dandi,  and  “demand 
possession”  in  the  name  of  the  Indian 
people  of  the  salt  works  there  unless 
the  salt  tax  and  the  ban  on  private 
saltmaking  were  removed.  Irwin’s 
response  was  to  arrest  him  three  days 
later. 
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THE  UNWILLING  POLICEMAN 


After  weeks  of  hard  trying  Gandhi  has  at  last  succeeded  in  his  campaign  to  get  himself  arrested  by  the  reluctant 
Lord  Irwin. 


While  the  civil  disobedience  movement 
continued  and  repression  raged  in 
India,  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 
called  a  conference  in  London  in 
November  1930  to  work  out  a 
compromise  on  the  Congress  demand 
for  self-government.  The  Congress  kept 
away  from  the  conference.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  spokesman  of  the  diehard 
Tories,  demanded  the  suppression  of 
the  satyagrah  before  negotiating  with 
Gandhi.  MacDonald  tried  to  reconcile 
the  demands  of  Indian  nationalism  and 
of  the  Tories  without  success,  and  the 
conference  wound  up  inconclusively 
at  the  end  of  January  1931. 
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THE  PEACE  MAKER 


The  scene  is  No.  10  Downing  Street, 
known  the  world  over  as  the  official 
residence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain,  then  the  ruler  of  the  most 
powerful  empire,  on  which  the  sun 
never  set.  Inside  it  representatives  of  the 
self-governing  white  dominions  of  the 
empire  are  in  conclave.  Outside,  walks 
Gandhi,  a  mute  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  populous  country  ot  the 
empire,  the  pivot  on  which  it  revolved, 
was  denied  self-rule. 
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■4W' 

til  r  » 

SLS>':* '«*'<*■  ***♦ 


Evening  Standard 


PASSING  SHADOW 


Gandhi's  preference  for  goat’s  milk  was 
a  subject  of  amusement  to  foreign 
journalists  and  cartoonists  unfriendly 
to  the  political  objectives  he 
championed.  What  was  simply  a  question 
of  diet  for  Gandhi  was  elevated  into  a 
cult  by  his  detractors.  Here  is  Poy  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  London,  noted  for  its 
baiting  of  Indian  nationalism  and 
nationalists,  having  a  jibe  at  him  at  the 
time  of  the  preparations  for  the  Round 
Table  talks. 
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Mr.  Gandhi  And  The  Goat*. 

Don't  d  sappoint  your  goats. 

Ganchiji. 

Don’t  disappoint  %  our  qcats. 

They  are  long.ng  to  see 

Old  England. 

And  have  booked  by  the  tra»n 

and  boa's. 

So  do  not  be  unkind.  Gar. dr  j  ; 
Don'1  put  a  sob  <n  4  e:r  •  -oats, 
b  You  have  to  stay  behind. 

Gar,  shop* 

I'o  let  us  welcome  the  Goats. 

*'  D  *  <  h  Mail  *’ 


MR. GANDHI  AND  THE  GOATS 


Irwin’s  tenure  of  office  as  Viceroy  was 
drawing  to  a  close  and  he  was  anxious 
to  end  it  with  some  positive  achievement 
in  terms  of  the  pact  he  had  made  with 
Gandhi  in  May  1931.  Low  shows 
him  trying  to  lure  Gandhi,  seen  as  a 
gander,  away  from  the  hazardous  path  of 
civil  disobedience  to  the  safer  one  of 
constitutional  change  through  negotiation 
by  attending  the  Round  Table  Conference. 
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Evening  Standard 


GOOSEY,  GOOSEY,  GANDHI,  WHERE  DO  YOU  WANDER? 


London 


While  Gandhi,  with  Nehru  standing  by, 
is  busy  weaving  the  map  of  free  India, 
Willingdon,  shown  as  a  spider,  is 
spinning  a  web  to  tighten  Britain’s 
hold  on  the  country.  The  Congress 
accused  the  Viceroy  of  breaking  the 
Gandhi-Irwin  Pact.  Writing  in  Young 
India  of  August  20,  1931,  Gandhi  said: 
“The  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
concede  the  very  natural  implication 
of  the  settlement  shows  how  far  the 
authorities  in  India  are  from 
recognising  the  fact  that  power  is 
passing  to  the  people....” 
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SPINNING  A  WEB 


The  Karachi  Congress  in  March  1931 
authorised  Gandhi  to  attend  the  second 
Round  Table  Conference  later  the 
same  year  in  London.  Gandhi  sailed 
on  the  s.s.  Rajputana  from  Bombay  on 
August  29.  A  cartoonist  of  Life, 
published  in  New  York,  shows  the 
bafflement  of  British  customs  officers 
at  finding  Gandhi’s  suitcase  empty. 
Earlier,  on  the  ship’s  calling  at  Marseilles, 
he  declared  to  the  French  customs : 

“I  am  a  poor  mendicant.  My  earthly 
possessions  consist  of  six  spinning 
wheels,  prison  dishes,  a  can  of  goat’s 
milk,  six  homespun  loincloths  and 
towels  and  my  reputation,  which 
cannot  be  worth  much.” 
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NOTHING  TO  DECLARE 


The  key  figures  at  the  Round  Table 
Conference  were  Gandhi,  symbolising 
India  on  the  march  towards  the  freedom 
that  lay  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the 
future,  and  Winston  Churchill,  the 
uncompromising  arch-priest  of  empire. 
When  the  Gandhi-Irwin  talks  started 
in  February  1931,  he  had  fumed:  “It 
is  alarming  and  also  nauseating  to  see 
Mr.  Gandhi,  a  seditious  Middle  Temple 
lawyer,  now  posing  as  a  fakir  of  a  type 
well  known  in  the  East,  striding  up 
the  steps  of  the  Viceregal  palace,  while 
he  is  organising  and  conducting  a  defiant 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  to 
parley  on  equal  terms  with  the 
representative  of  the  King-Emperor.” 
Reynolds  of  the  Morning  Post  pictures 
the  two  spokesmen  of  these 
diametrically  opposed  camps  turning 
up  at  the  conference  after  switching 
their  customary  dress. 
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CHANGE  OF  GARB 


British  and  Indian  delegations  to  the 
second  Round  Table  Conference  travel 
in  pomp  on  an  elephant,  symbolising 
India.  But  Gandhi,  the  representative 
of  the  National  Congress,  follows  on 
foot  and  sets  off  fireworks  to  scare 
the  elephant  and  prevent  agreement  on 
constitutional  changes.  This  is  how  the 
Daily  Express ,  London,  the  mouthpiece 
of  Tory  diehardism  on  India,  saw, 
Gandhi  and  his  role  in  the  national 
movement. 
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TO  THE  CONFERENCE 


Before  the  conference  met  in  September  7, 
the  Labour  Government  which  had 
convened  it  was  replaced  by  a  National 
Government,  but  with  Ramsay 
MacDonald  still  Prime  Minister.  Gandhi 
joined  the  conference  on  September  14, 
when  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Structure  Sub-Committee. 
Gandhi’s  arrival  in  London  aroused 
much  public  interest,  but  by  then  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  had 
been  diverted  from  Indian  affairs  to  the 
financial  crisis  that  had  hit  Britain.  Low 
shows  the  participants  in  the  conference 
in  holiday  mood  on  the  Thames,  a  scene 
symbolic  of  the  attitude  of  most  of  them 
to  its  deliberations. 
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R'tfeTO  %  RfR  fTOTR  RRTT  R  I 


A  ... 


/  V 


Aft*  -  r* < #nT 

U"**  s 

<S*  po#*'  4c****  it  «*»y  ' 
^roj<  W4 


Co/?  /  get  you 
some  refreshments 
Lady  As  tor? 

My  brother, 

I'm  sure. 

Sorry  to  collide! 

My  eyes  et  is  a 
little  strain  with 
watching  everybody. 

Dear  little  fellow , 
Do  tell  me  his 
latest  saying , 

Lady  D  .  .  . 


You  must  be  tired. 

Do  let  me  relieve  you. 

No,  no.  But  how 
sweet  of  you  to 
suggest  it. 


BOATING  ON  THE  THAMES 


RESTORING  THE  AMIABILITY 
OF  OUR  PUBLIC  LIFE 
After  the  recent  frictions  in  various 
political  quarters  Low  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to 
give  the  poor  dears  a  day  on 
the  river.  Politeness  is  requested. 


Artists,  cartoonists  and  photographers 
found  Gandhi  a  fascinating  subject 
for  study  in  their  various  mediums, 
and  he  was  ready  to  oblige  them  when 
he  had  time  to  spare.  This  is  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  made  while  he  was  busy 
spinning  with  his  charkha  on  his  visit 
to  London  for  the  second  Round  Table 
Conference.  He  told  an  American 
journalist  who  interviewed  him  that  the 
message  of  the  spinning  wheel  was 
“mass  production  in  people’s  homes. 

If  you  multiply  individual  production  to 
millions  of  times,  would  it  not  give 
you  mass  production  on  a  tremendous 
scale?” 
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Tr1  lid  i,  *fV<  VftjiluiVtx.  *TPft  'Sft 

5PTTfTT  *T  Wft-Wft  ^?TT  %  l  ?TWT'T 
Tf#  *r  i  *rhft  'jft  %  tt^t  ?ft  w  ftar,  # 
fT  ^  ^Tt  TTT  I  *rtr  FlTft 

*Tf  frr  frft  tlt  m  %  wr 
^  3RT  WT  TTR  |?TT  «TT  T  fT*T  TWT 
TTTT  #’  ft  TTT  #  I  ^hP<Tt  TTTTT  d- 

TdTT  TTToT  fvPTT  I  T?ff#  WR  TT  «TdTTT  far 
TT  “vftm  %  STCt  #  fWTRT  TO  RT  TdTTTR  |  I 
*rT<T  ^  ^  RTWt  %  T’RT  #  Tt 

W  Tf  TRTT  IT  Tft  ft  STTpriT  ?  ” 


From  Sumati  Morarjee  Collection 


A  SKETCH  OF  GANDHI,  LONDON 


Reynolds  of  the  Morning  Post,  London, 
sees  Gandhi  enthroned  on  the  seat  of 
power  after  the  successful  civil 
disobedience  movement  had  led 
the  British  Government  to  agree  to  the 
second  Round  Table  Conference  in 
an  effort  to  compromise  with  militant 
Indian  nationalism.  The  reception  he 
got  from  ordinary  Britons  in  London  and 
Manchester  was  an  indication  of  the 
love  and  esteem  in  which  they  held  him. 
But  those  who  held  power  in  Britain 
ascribed  to  him  the  ignoble  motive  of 
wanting  to  oust  them  from  ruling  India 
so  that  he  might  rule  in  their  stead. 
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“  Tt  dfqqq 

5TWT  %  'T^TTcT  PrTT  T 

fTWTT  f  I  M I "pH d  Tl  d+ddT  TT  PT 
'TfT'Jnp  «TT  fT  fwfeT  PTTTT  qrpfffr  % 

qq  fd*dd  P  PqsftPT  TTP  %  fTP  fpdTq  fftff  PPT 
P«Tdd  P  PIP  PP  Tt  TRfi  f f  «fV  I  ?Pqq  *fk 
ff  Isldd  Tt  PddT  P  dd+T  PPP  P^d  td  Idd  fd>qi,  PPtl 
PffT  dddT  |  fT  TfT  %  PtP  Tp?  fpddT  cqR  TTq  q  qtT 
TTTT  fTrFTT  ?TTqT  TTT  T  I  pfap  sflT  q  <TTP  q 
faq%  ^Tqf  p  fqfor  pipf r  qff  PriT  qf  i  p  qtp  wt 
q  fr  qfql  qr  tt  qfr  wpiq  qqq  |  for  shipt  Tt  prp 

%  fpqpq  TP  <qq  PTPT  pp  PTff  I 


SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY 


J.  Reynolds  in  the  Morning  Post 
London 


A  general  election  was  held  in  Britain  at 
the  end  of  October  1931.  A  second 
National  Government  was  formed  with 
MacDonald  at  its  head.  The  Round  Table 
Conference  ended  on  December  1  without 
any  concrete  achievement  and  MacDonald 
announcing  that  his  Government  stood 
by  the  January  declaration  and  reaffirming 
its  belief  that  an  all-India  federation  was 
“the  only  hopeful  solution  of  India's 
constitutional  problems.”  Gandhi  replied 
that  “as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.”  Low 
shows  MacDonald  acting  as  a  guide  to 
the  Indian  visitors  and  exhorting  them  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Land  of  Promise, 
before  looking  nearer  home  at  their 
problems  in  India. 


?iftft  % ?tf^DT feft n febr  f :fftf fm  i 
Tfem  *ttftt  Ft  fnft  ftt  fttpit  ft  i  sraM*N) 

%  'TOT  ft  Tf  T  I  fcftMT  ft  fItt  ipsr  TPfepT 
fell  Ftf  Tfe  fafet  %tT  ft  FFT  I  F 

FfeFT  Ft  fe  FFFt  FTTH:  *TFFtt  FTF  Ft  FfeFT  Ft 
FffeT  FTFeft  ?TtT  FTFT  Ff  fe*FRT  TtfTPTT  f~F 
"fttct  Ft  FFFrfeF  FFRwr  ft  <tfftf  fn”  Fft  | 
fF  ^  fttf  Ft  tTofr  ff  ft  ft  fen  ftp;  i 
feft  Ft  F  TFT  F  FfT  fe  “FfT  FF  ftt  fff 
F  eft  Pf  FTFFT  f  fe  FF  fFfe  TTTT  FFF-FFF  f  l” 

Ft  F  TF  fFF  F  PFFHeS  FT  "H I  <cftF  FTfeft  %  FTF? 
%FFF  FFF  Ff  Ff#  fF  fejTRT  Wife#  fe 
fepT  Ft  ?fTT,  FF#t  %  Ft  ntr,  ft  ##  sttr  fff  #tt 
Ft  FFFTTFt  IT  feFTT  FTF  F  F#  I 


Low  in  the  Evening  Standard 


SEE  BRITAIN  FIRST 


The  Indian  delegates  to  the  conference 
were  invited  in  November  1931  to  visit 
Buckingham  Palace  to  meet  King 
George  V,  a  stickler  for  propriety. 

There  was  much  speculation  in  the 
British  Press  and  in  conference  circles 
about  the  dress  in  which  Gandhi  would 
appear  before  the  King.  It  was  discreetly 
whispered  to  him  that  he  should  shed 
his  loincloth  and  put  on  the  regulation 
court  dress.  Gandhi  refused,  saying  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  British 
monarch  if  he  presented  himself  in  a 
different  garb  from  what  he  usually 
wore.  This  American  mock-up  showed 
how  Gandhi  would  not  go  to 
Buckingham  Palace. 


TF*FFT  T  FtfeT  TTTcfFr  Tfefeffeft  tt  w  nM 

TTFFT  TT  dT  %  %TT  *HH'<  %  T^t#  T  Tfn 

TT  feFFT  fen  W  I  TTFTT  %  niff#  feft  *ft 
fen  itt  'ftnFF  m  o/i  tf  nttfe — in  few  tt 
?PWTf  ff  nfe  %  Mr>A  A Pi fe fwt  %  Tfe 

d  l^j-d  <r!  Tt  nfffe  FT  Tift  ®ft  I  WTt  TiTT  WT  fe 

t  TWT  ffT3I  WTT  Tfe  nfe  TRT  %  TFT  TFTTTW 
TTTTfr  TfeTT  Tfff  TT  FTT  |  nfeft  *ft  T  I*TTT  TTT  |TT 
TTf  T  fe  WT  ffff  W  WTT  TT  Wfft  TTTT  TfeFF  T 
Tfpft  eft  fetff  %  TFTT  TT  Whiff  ^tffT  I  ITT  Wfert 

fm  n  ferm  ttt  |  fe  ifeft  nt  fffew  %  f 

ffTff  Tt  FTTT  TF  t|  1 1 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  MAHATMA  GANDHI 


In  view  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  pronouncement  that  it  will  be  an  insult  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  if  he  appears 
in  any  dress  other  than  his  Loin-Cloth,  this  American  camera-trick  shows  him  as  he  will  not  appear.  1931  U.P.S. 


When  Gandhi  finally  met  King  George, 
the  King  told  him  he  had  been  a 
“good  man”  when  he  had  met  him  on 
his  visit  to  South  Africa  and  up  to 
1918,  but  then  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  him.  To  this  patronising 
remark,  Gandhi  replied  with  silence. 
The  King,  referring  to  the  ill-starred 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India 
in  1921,  continued:  “Why  did  you 
boycott  my  son?”  Gandhi  retorted: 
“Not  your  son,  Your  Majesty,  but  the 
official  representative  of  the  British 
Crown.”  Referring  to  the  civil 
disobedience  movement,  the  King  said 
rebellion  could  not  be  tolerated,  to 
which  Gandhi  answered  politely  but 
firmly:  “Your  Majesty  won’t  expect 
me  to  argue  the  point.” 


*rNt  sft  Rwmrr  § i  i 

9?t  VZ  ?TbtTT  R  ft  *ft  fW 

I  rT5TR  #  'T^fr  ReTT+Td'  9?t  TP?  eTRIT  ^ 
ftr^T — H  H  TT  eft  ?1TT  %*tSi  STTTfft’ 

^ePT  9%  ’Ttr? 

Thft  ^ft  T  Ttf  f^IT  I  far  Wmz  # 

HR  ?  R  fw  stop  trt  %  TTRer-^rfRT  9T 

r^l  *ftr  +o  I  :  “w  Hd  ^  9>T  «( l •M 'ti I d  9TT 

felT?  ”  9Rft  5ft  3FT  3rR  *TT  :  \|<M,  ^T#  9fT9%  t? 

tt  srm.R  ?rft  faqr  *tt  i  eft  ftnbr  %  *rw  % 
Tfirfirftr  tt  «t  i  <  fen  «tt  i  ”  ^rf^nr 
9T  ftp*  9R#  |TT  H  ^  fojtf  9^hef  ?Tff  fiRTT 

^TT  ?PFeTT  I  f ; 9%  it  ifpft  tf  fit 'I  <=)e1  I  *t  <d  (Vd 

9^T  :  “^RRT,  *TFR  ?TPT  W  fTTO  9T 
fifTCt  9RT  9?t  eft  9RT  ?ffff  l” 


MEET  THE  KING 


To  different  people  the  outcome  of  the 
Round  Table  parleys  which  ended  in 
December  1931  meant  different  things. 
To  Gandhi  it  meant  failure  to  achieve 
the  measure  of  self-rule  the  Congress 
and  he  had  set  as  their  goal.  All  they  had 
got  from  the  British  Government  was 
oral  promises  to  treat  Indian  aspirations 
for  independence  sympathetically. 

But  to  a  British  cartoonist  it  seemed 
as  though  the  meeting  had  brought 
rich  political  rewards  to  Gandhi  for  the 
satyagrah  he  had  launched. 


%  hRWihT  fvTvt-fvTvT  FffTT 

c 

i  *rrat  sft  qff  ijf  ftht  %  qrnrer  sftr 

fir?T  TT  iff  %  fwtr  lw 

«u,  ^  sift  JTflr  f*nr  i  fafoT  ^  ^ 

fftfar  trMF^r  fl  fir#  #  fat  trt 

srTTRTWT  qr  fa^nr  fw 

i  #fer faibr  % tpr qrrff^R- 

ffcq  i  u  o  m  i  +<*i  q>t  w  5)6+'  qn-  ^mfbjpr  jjptiT 

faFrfa  mfar  far  fat  TDrfatffaF  §*tt  i 


THE  FRUITS  OF  VICTORY 


The  second  Round  Table  Conference 
was  a  sad  blow  to  Gandhi’s  hopes  of 
persuading  Britain  to  make  substantial 
concessions  to  the  demand  of  the 
Congress  for  self-rule  in  India.  What 
he  received  in  reality  was,  as  this 
cartoon  shows,  a  trifling  Christmas 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  tie.  Without 
control  over  defence  and  external 
affairs,  he  told  a  group  of  British 
political  leaders,  “it  is  not  independence 
that  we  would  get,  it  would  not  be 
even  a  mild  form  of  self-government. 

It  will  be  a  mere  husk  not  worth 
touching.  ...  I  would  far  rather 
remain  in  compulsory  subjection  and 
declare  myself  a  rebel  than  that  I 
should  take  charge  of  a  government 
that  I  know  is  bound  to  declare  itself 
bankrupt  in  five  or  ten  years.  No  self- 
respecting  Indian,  I  venture  to  tell  you, 
can  possibly  accept  that  state  of  things.” 
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fcftR  r>r  ifR  r^trr  R  rtrI  r!  ^  r  rtrtrt 

R|R  R++I  RRT  R  RRR  RTf  ^RRTRR  RT  STfat>l  <.  RR 
Rf  RTRRt  RTR  %  TST  R  fafeT  RTRRR  RTf  IRR  R  rrrt 
ft  RTTTR  |  RTRR  R  fRtRTRT  RRT  R1TRR  R 

fRFRR  RR  ITR7  ^TJT-RT  RRRTT  fRRT - RRRT t  I  RVfTR 

f%RR  %  TTRRfRR  RRTRf  RTfR  fRT  "RfRTSRT  sftf  fRRRf 
RTRR  Rt  fR  Rtb  |  ^R  %  fRRT  RTRTRt  #Rf?  Rf 
RT  HftR-Rt?  fRRR  Rff  5R5TTRR  %  RfRRRT  RTRt  RTRR7' 
Rf  R  ftRf  I  Rf  R>  fRR  RRf  ^  R  t  $  R^t  • 

R  RTRRT  R?f  fcRfR  RRR  Tt  fR?tfV  RtfRR 

RTRT  R^RT  RRRRT,  RRTR  fT  R '^Rf  RTRTT  RRTT 

Rt,  rrt  rNt-rr  rtr  r  rNtPrri  RTPRl  |  R 

RIM+r  RRtlR  fRRTRT  |  fRT  Rfff  Rf  RRR-RTRTRf  RKdlR 
?R  Rt^  R?I  RfTfe-rfRR'i  RTf  TRrRRT  Rff  RTRT  |” 


MERRIE  CHRISTMAS 


An  American  comment  on  the  second 
Round  Table  Conference,  showing  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  with  the  spirit 
of  Gandhi  outside  it.  The  Congress 
had  reluctantly  decided  to  attend  the 
parleys  and  Gandhi  was  nominated  as 
its  spokesman.  The  talks  ended,  as 
expected,  in  vague  promises  and  a  bid 
to  divide  the  nation  communally. 
Against  the  background  of  Westminster, 
Gandhi,  a  ghost  haunting  the  British, 
prepares  sadly  to  go  back  to  India. 
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fecfbr  qtq  qq  <*>>£*{  wt  qqp<*i  sznw  i 

fcrjrRT  wr  |  fqq%  rmfr  qt  qft  qTfqr 
1 1  fiM  q  ^  irr#  fqqir-qtfoqf  q  wr 

frqr  «tt  i  qqt  ?mrT  qt,  q^  qTcfr  q*w 
qqr  qqqrrfqq:  qr  qrc:  qq  q 

5TFTTT  %  qr«T  qqqq  ff  I  qfdfaqtH  T'^rfo-  q 
qqqf  qit  qq  %  qq  q  qrtq  |tT,  qHt  qt  q^rq 

fqq  q  qitn  wV'i  qqrfV  7f> f  i 


Patrick  in  the  Post- Dispatch 


A  GHOST  GOES  HOME 


J.  C.  Hill  of  the  Auckland  Star ,  New 
Zealand,  shows  a  parade  of  the  leaders 
of  the  various  political  movements  of 
the  world  in  1931  associated  with  the 
wearing  of  shirts  of  various  colours 
before  a  bare-chested  Gandhi,  who, 
unimpressed,  turns  his  gaze  away  from 
them.  But  on  his  way  back  to  India 
from  Britain,  Gandhi  called  on  Benito 
Mussolini,  the  fascist  ruler  of  Italy,  in 
Rome.  The  meeting  was  brief.  Gandhi 
was  not  impressed  by  his  host  and  told 
him  he  was  building  a  house  of  cards. 
“His  eyes  are  never  still,”  he  commented 
later. 
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“  %  #.  qt.  ffq  q  U3  ?  R  WR 

%  fafJTvT  TTqqffqqr  %  qtmfT  Wt  fafavT  TTT 

TTRft  4nfft  qfq  fwFTT  |  I  q  qqf  qfsft  qt  %  qTqq 
TT  f'l  qpft  qt  TT  qtqT  $qq  f?TT  qft  |  I  t  Sq 
qqrot  q  ’snrTfrr  fp  faqT  wft  qfe  fqft  ?ftr  qq 
##  |  I  #faq  fq^T  %  ^TRrf  qt?#  ft l  TTC#  $ 
ftq  q  p  qqt  % ‘hifaw  qTqq qqtfoqt  ?t  nqi+iq qt  i 

o  o 

qTqqtq  ft  tr  %  frrp  ff  i  qtqt  qt  qqq  iTqqiq  *t 
qq#  5r»ni%T  q  fp  i  q?ftq  qqtfqqt  q  qpT  fq  qiq 
't'MM  tt  wr  qqr  tit  f  i  qrq  q  qqftq  qfT : 

“qqqt  qfe  qrql  sfrqt  ft  qft  i” 


i ID  HE.  AtM T  wtARlH  AfiY  BlOOMtN  5H(RT  AT  Au 


THE  SHIRTED  AND  THE  SHIRTLESS 


Mali  shows  Gandhi  carrying  the  entire 
Indian  nation  on  his  shoulders.  His 
return  from  England  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  grave  new  challenges  which 
proclaimed  the  hollowness  of  the  Round 
Table  Conference  and  the  promises 
made  by  MacDonald.  On  January  3, 
1932,  he  informed  the  Viceroy  that  the 
Congress  would  renew  the  civil- 
disobedience  movement  “without  malice 
and  in  a  strictly  non-violent  manner.” 
Willingdon  struck  back  swiftly,  arresting 
Gandhi  early  the  next  morning. 

He  was  taken  to  Yeravda  for  detention 
“during  the  pleasure  of  Government.”  A 
roundup  of  other  Congress  leaders 
followed. 
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■H  l'vft  P  PTPt  Pt  P?T  SPFT  PRT  9T  tldd  l  TTRT  P5T  PT 

c\  A 

ppp  fp  fewpr  1 1  rpr  p  ptppI  pt  pf  ppr 
d  dl  fd dT  PT  PTPPT  dKdT  *RI  fpp%  PTP  *TP  d*-*ldd 
iff?  HPRTPR  STTT  fpp  rip  PPRTPPT  PT  WlWPTP 

ppptt  ffr  ppt  i  3  ppptI  qrr  p^tp  prrtp  p! 
pppT  pt  fp  PRP  “fpPT  fppr  fPTPPT  %  ptT  fppfPT 
pffjPP  PP  PfppP  ?1PPT  PTRtPP  Hp:  ^fPt  I 
fpfappp  P  PXP  WT  fpPT  I  W  STP^ft  ppp  Ptpt  Pt 
Pf  bi  ','tdR  PT  fpPT  I  “PP  PP  d  <+|T  Ppj”  PP  PP 
PPT  PPTP  RPT  %  fpp  PpT  PTPPT  P  PTPT  PPT  I  ?R 
PRPr  PPTPf  PV  fWFTrfrpt  PR  Pt  Pf  I 


BURDEN  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUL 


“None,  at  any  rate,  would  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  burden  of  the  man  who,  Atlas-like,  carries  the  weight 
of  a  vast  sub-continent  on  his  feeble  shoulders.” — R.  P.  Masani 


A  study  of  Gandhi’s  head  by  Mali  of 
the  Free  Press  Journal,  Bombay,  in 
1932.  On  landing  in  Bombay  on 
December  28,  1931,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  found  the  new  Viceroy, 

Lord  Willingdon,  had  gone  back  on  the 
Gandhi-Irwin  agreement  and  introduced 
new  repressive  measures  in  the  form 
of  five  ordinances.  He  sent  a  telegram 
the  following  day  to  Willingdon,  saying: 
“I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  regard 
these  as  an  indication  that  friendly 
relations  between  us  are  closed,  or 
whether  you  expect  me  still  to  see  you 
and  receive  guidance  from  you  as  to 
the  course  I  am  to  pursue  in  advising 
the  Congress.” 
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"  tift  tRT  snsrsr”  v[  irhfV  ^  %  ftrc  srnrfir 
fiTvft  #  5PTFTT  I  I  *TfTc*TT  *Tbft  *TC>T  SR 
r *  rt  K3?  qr  i  ^ 

qrrT  mm  fa  qn;  qr^TTnq,  mi  ttmrm  i  q-hft-*rfar- 
RfafaT  eft?  fair  |  *ftT  TR  STRT^TT  % 
mm  fan  1 1  wm  far  mmi  faffai«M  fa  rnp  mx 
wr :  nnsr  if  ?Tflr  mm  fa  mfwT 
xm  |!  wm  mm~T  faferrn  wm  ft  f  ?  m 

far  sttt  qf  |  fa  fa  rtt  tprt  farfa  *r 
q?fa  #  far  n? 


MAHATMA  GANDHI 


Willingdon  is  in  a  quandary  over 
Gandhi’s  rejection  of  the  provisional 
scheme  of  representation  for 
the  Indian  minorities,  known  as  the 
Communal  Award,  announced  by 
MacDonald  in  London  on  August  17, 
1932.  Gandhi  reiterated  his  decision, 
first  conveyed  to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  March 
11,  1933,  that  he  would  “fast  unto  death” 
because  separate  electorates  had  been 
provided  in  the  award  for  the  Depressed 
Classes.  Low  shows  Willingdon  lying 
on  a  couch,  in  his  full  viceregal  dress, 
staging  a  counter-fast  while  Gandhi 
squats  in  another  corner  of  the  room 
with  his  charkha  and  goat. 
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IMP!  A 

LCRD  WU.UWCCDNJ  9*  REQUEST  Ol  J>CAMKiiRC  VT., 
Coe*  on  kON^f* t  ^r^ixc  re  acr;e:  ivf  £Anl>Ht  To 
At>M»T  THF  nEVj  O*SfiTuTt0^  AS'TcuChaSlE  ", 


WILLINGDON  FASTS 


Willingdon  is  caught  in  the  toils  of 
satyagrah.  On  July  15,  1933,  Gandhi 
sent  a  wire  to  him  asking  for  an 
interview  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  a  peaceful  and  honourable  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  on  the  question 
of  constitutional  reforms.  Willingdon 
refused  the  request,  and  Hoare  told  the 
House  of  Commons:  “We  have  said 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  negotiate, 
and  we  shall  maintain  that  position. 

Mr.  Gandhi  wishes  to  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  negotiator  with  the 
Government  of  India  and  also  carries 
in  reserve  the  unconditional  weapon 
of  civil  disobedience.  I  repeat  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  making  a  bargain 
with  the  Congress  as  a  condition  for 
their  accepting  the  ordinary  obligations 
of  law-abiding  citizens.” 
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LORD  WILLINGDON’S  DILEMMA 


The  Government  of  India  have  hardly  locked  Gandhiji  in  than  they  turn  round  and  find  that  for  the  one  Gandhiji  locked 
in,  there  are  thousands  outside^ 


Harrison,  in  the  weekly  Review  of 
Reviews,  London,  shows  the  leading 
world  personalities  of  1935  with  Gandhi 
among  them.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  year  public  attention  in  India 
focused  on  the  working  of  the  new 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  set  up 
in  Delhi  under  the  Government  of  India 
Act.  The  Congress  was  the  largest 
party  with  44  seats  but  did  not  enjoy 
an  absolute  majority.  Gandhi  did  not 
believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
parliamentary  programme  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  village  reorganisation 
and  reconstruction  programme  which 
the  All-India  Village  Industries 
Association  was  formed  to  implement 
under  a  Congress  resolution  in 
December  1934. 
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Harrison  for  the  Review  of  Reviews 


POPULARITY  PARADE 


London 


Owing  to  world-wide  popularity,  most  of  the  principal  players  will  be  in  the  new  1935  production. 


Lord  Linlithgow,  the  successor  of 
Willingdon  as  Viceroy,  was  keenly 
interested  in  agriculture  and  had  headed 
a  royal  commission  on  the  state  of  the 
agrarian  sector  in  India  some  years 
earlier.  He  wished  to  initiate 
Government  action  to  improve 
agricultural  techniques  and  better  the 
living  conditions  of  the  villager,  but 
his  well-intentional  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  the  bureaucrats  who  ran 
the  Home  Department  of  the 
Government.  Shankar  of  the  Hindustan 
Times,  New  Delhi,  shows  Gandhi 
mainly  appealing  to  Linlithgow  not  to 
abandon  his  efforts. 
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ROOM  FOR  ALL 


“Lord  Linlithgow  will  then  ask  us  whether  he  and  his  men  could  stay  in  India  or  whether  we  want  them  to 
leave  by  the  next  boat.  We  will  say  “there  is  no  need  for  you  people  to  go.  India  is  a  vast  country. 

You  and  your  people  can  stay  comfortably  provided  you  accommodate  yourselves  to  our  conditions  here.” 

— Gandhiji’s  vision. 


The  years  1935  and  1936  were  devoted 
to  a  constitutional  struggle  by  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Government 
of  India  Act  to  vest  the  popular 
administrations  in  the  provinces  with 
real  power  and  make  the  Central 
administration  in  New  Delhi  responsible 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Gandhi  did  not  advocate  the  total 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  India, 
provided  they  acceded  to  the  rightful 
aspirations  of  the  people  to  rule 
themselves.  But  the  British  were  not 
ready  to  do  so.  On  September  4,  1936, 
Gandhi  wrote  in  the  Harijan:  “Rightly 
or  wrongly,  since  1920,  the  Congress- 
minded  millions  have  firmly  held  up 
the  view  that  the  British  domination 
of  India  has  been  on  the  whole  a  curse.  .  . 
India  is  one  vast  prison  with  high  walls 
of  suppression  clothing  her  mind  and 
body.” 
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Low  the  ww  behind  prison  bars 


“What  people  in  India  want  to-day  is  to  know  where  they  are”  .  .  .  (said  Lord  Lothian) 


The  year  1939  opened  with  a  serious 
rift  in  the  Congress  ranks.  Who  was  to 
preside  over  its  annual  session?  The 
contestants  for  the  post  were 
Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  who  enjoyed 
the  backing  of  the  Working  Committee, 
and  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  the 
spokesman  of  the  Left  who  was  seeking 
re-election.  In  an  election  manifesto 
issued  on  January  20,  Bose  declared 
that  with  “the  progressive  sharpening 
of  anti-imperialist  struggle”  in  the 
country  “new  ideas  and  ideologies  and 
problems  and  programmes”  had 
emerged,  and  a  feeling  was  growing 
that  “as  in  other  free  countries  the 
Congress  Presidential  election  in  India 
should  be  fought  on  the  basis  of 
different  problems  and  programmes.” 
Ahmed,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Pioneer, 
Lucknow,  shows  the  two  contestants 
locked  in  physical  combat  with  Gandhi 
and  other  members  of  the  High 
Command  committed  spectators. 
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ONE  WAY  OF  SETTLING 


January  1939  saw  a  quicker  tempo  in 
the  movement  for  democratic  rights 
in  the  princely  States.  The  hub  of  the 
agitation  was  Rajkot,  in  Saurashtra. 
Gandhi  described  the  struggle  in  the 
State  as  “frankly  for  a  responsible 
government”  and  for  “redeeming  the 
promise”  of  its  ruler  in  this  connection. 
Gandhi  accused  the  Thakore  Saheb  of 
Rajkot  of  “a  cold-blooded  breach  of  a 
solemn  covenant”  with  his  people. 

This  breach  had  been  committed,  he 
added,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Resident  in  the  State.  The  Pioneer , 
reflecting  the  view  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  depicted  Gandhi’s  actions 
as  adopting  the  techniques  and  livery 
of  Hitlerism  in  his  drive  to  democratise 
the  princely  States. 
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MWtAIHA  C»AN»« 


IF  ONE  CAN  CHANGE,  WHY  NOT  THE  OTHER 


Gandhi’s  wife  Kasturba  had  lived  her 
childhood  in  Rajkot.  Though  in  poor 
health,  she  joined  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  in  the  State  and  was  arrested 
early  in  February  1939.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  was  an  unprecedented 
stir  in  the  princely  States.  Linlithgow 
toured  them  and  their  rulers  announced 
democratic  reforms,  but  at  the  same 
time  suppressing  popular  agitation  and 
organisations.  Gandhi  wrote:  “The  more 
I  think  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
States  in  India,  I  see  nothing  but  a  dark 
future  for  this  unhappy  land  if  the 
paramount  power  remains  a  helpless 
witness  of  the  tragedy  that  is  being 
enacted.  .  .”  Ahmed  shows  Gandhi  and 
Sardar  Patel  calling  on  the  Viceroy  to 
help  them  curb  the  princes  so  that  they 
might  undermine  the  base  of  the 
British  Raj. 
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MODEST  REQUEST 


While  public  attention  was  riveted  on 
the  struggle  in  princely  India,  another 
struggle  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  Congress  between  its 
president  and  the  High  Command. 

Bose  had  been  elected  in  a  fairly  close 
contest  at  the  close  of  January,  but 
pressures  were  building  up  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  party  to  oust  him.  Gandhi 
said  he  was  “decidedly  against  his 
re-election”  but  was  glad  he  'had  won 
because  it  showed  that  the  Congress 
delegates  who  had  voted  for  Bose  did 
not  approve  of  the  principles  and  policy 
for  which  Gandhi  stood.  He  interpreted 
Bose’s  victory  as  his  defeat.  Ultimately, 
Bose  resigned. 
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KINDLY  THOUGHT 


Gandhi  arrived  in  Rajkot  on  February 
28,  1939,  although  his  doctors  had  said 
his  health  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
advised  absolute  rest  for  mind  and  body. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Thakore 
Saheb  on  March  2  urging  him  to  fulfil 
his  pledges  to  his  subjects,  failing  which 
Gandhi  would  fast  to  death.  In  his 
weak  condition,  Gandhi’s  condition 
deteriorated  rapidly.  Linlithgow  offered 
the  services  of  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer, 

Chief  Justice  of  India,  to  arbitrate  in 
the  dispute  and  Gandhi  called  off  his 
fast  on  March  7. 
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MAHATMA’S  PEACE  MISSION 


The  Second  World  War  broke  out  in 
September  1939.  Linlithgow  sought  the 
support  of  the  Indian  political  leaders 
for  the  Allied  cause.  He  promised 
dominion  status  to  India — after  the  war 
had  been  won.  Immediately,  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  council 
of  all  shades  of  Indian  opinion  to 
support  the  war  effort.  As  the  price  for 
the  support  of  the  All-India  Muslim 
League,  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  demanded 
that  the  League  be  recognised  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Muslims. 

In  a  declaration  on  October  17, 
Linlithgow  implicitly  accepted  his 
demand.  The  cartoon  shows  Jinnah 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  negotiations 
between  Gandhi  and  Linlithgow. 
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THE  INTRUDER 


A  caricature  of  Gandhi  which  appeared 
in  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette, 
Lahore,  on  his  70th  birthday.  He  is 
shown  as  Mickey  Mouse  because  in  a 
birthday  broadcast  over  All  India 
Radio  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  referred  to 
him  as  “this  tiny  creature  whom  once 
in  a  mood  of  loving  irreverences  I  called 
a  Mickey  Mouse  of  a  man.” 
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MICKEY  MOUSE 


Linlithgow  invited  Gandhi  to  meet  him 
in  New  Delhi  in  February  1940.  He 
repeated  the  British  Government’s 
offer  of  dominion  status  and  offered 
representation  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Governor-General’s  executive  council 
as  a  transitional  measure.  Gandhi 
rejected  the  offer  as  falling  short  of  the 
Congress  demands.  He  told  foreign 
newsmen  a  few  days  later:  “The  vital 
difference  between  the  Congress  demand 
and  the  viceregal  offer  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  Viceroy’s  offer  contemplates 
the  final  determination  of  India’s  destiny 
by  the  British  Government,  where  the 
Congress  contemplated  just  the  contrary.” 
Shankar's  cartoon  shows  Linlithgow 
offering  Gandhi  a  seat  on  the  tail 
of  his  horse  while  he  continues  firm  in 
the  saddle. 
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A  TANDEM  OFFER 


Copyright 


“Reopening  of  the  Federal  Scheme”  and  “expansion  of  the  Executive  Council”  are  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Viceregal  communique  issued  after  the  talk  with  Gandhiji. 


Gandhi  and  Linlithgow  are  sitting  on  a 
stool,  symbolising  India,  on  which 
there  is  obviously  not  sufficient  room 
for  both  of  them.  One  must  make  way 
for  the  other,  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  is  India’s  independence. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Congress  session  at 
Ramgarh,  Bihar,  Gandhi  asked  in  the 
Harijan  whether  the  British  Government 
was  “willing  and  ready  to  recognise 
India  as  a  free  country.”  He  said  he 
missed  “a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  do  unto  India  what 
she  would  wish  done  to  her,  if  the 
position  were  reversed.” 
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ONE  TOO  MANY? 


Mahatma  Gandhi  says  that  “he  and  the  Viceroy  have  come  nearer  each  other,”  than  ever  before. 


Jinnah  struck  a  blow  at  Indian  unity 
when  he  got  the  Muslim  League  to 
adopt  Pakistan  as  its  goal  at  its  session 
at  Lahore  in  March  1940.  The  resolution 
blocked  progress  towards  constitutional 
change,  saying  that  no  plan  for  this 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Muslims 
unless  it  guaranteed  the  creation  of 
constituent  units  on  a  communal  basis 
which  would  be  autonomous  and 
sovereign.  Linlithgow  gave  Jinnah  a 
power  of  veto  on  further  constitutional 
changes. 
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READY  WITH  THE  ANSWER 


“I  will  go  to  the  Viceroy  with  this  resolution,  and  ask  him  if  the  present  situation  is  not  such  as  will  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Congress.” 


The  Marquess  of  Zetland,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  appealed  to  the  Congress 
leaders  to  “escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  phrases.”  He  said  the  working  of  the 
1935  constitution  had  made  it  clear  that 
the  problem  of  minorities  must  be 
settled  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

Gandhi  wrote  in  reply  in  an  article 
entitled  “Is  it  War?”:  “The  builders  of 
the  British  Indian  Empire  have  patiently 
built  four  pillars — the  European 
interests,  the  army,  the  princes  and  the 
communal  divisions.  .  .  .  Between  the 
two — the  nationalist  and  the 
imperialist — there  is  no  meeting  ground. 
If,  therefore,  Lord  Zetland  represents 
the  British  Government’s  considered 
view  it  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
nationalist  India.”  The  cartoon  shows 
Gandhi,  depicted  as  an  elephant, 
avoiding  the  trap  Linlithgow  has  laid 
in  the  shape  of  a  consultative  committee 
to  support  the  war.  Zetland  is  watching 
in  the  background. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  NEVER  FORGETS 


— Copyright 


Lord  Zetland  has  expressed  “bewilderment”  and  disappointment  over  developments  in  India. 


Leopold  Amery  succeeded  Zetland  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1940. 

He  opened  the  way  for  acceptance  of 
the  Muslim  League  demand  for 
separation  when  he  said  in  House  of 
Commons:  “India  cannot  be  unitary  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  in  this  island,  but 
she  can  still  be  a  unity.  India’s  future 
house  of  freedom  has  room  for  many 
mansions.”  On  the  Congress  demand 
for  independence  he  observed:  “It  is 
a  demand  which  really  raises  the  whole 
unresolved  constitutional  issue  and 
prejudges  it  in  the  sense  favoured  by 
the  Congress  and  rejected  by  the 
minorities.”  Gandhi  is  seen  watching 
Amery  and  Linglithgow  running  in 
circles  in  a  futile  effort  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  constitutional  tangle 
they  themselves  had  created. 
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ROUND  AND  ROUND  . 


“Every  ounce  of  my  energy  will  be  directed  in  consultation  with  the  Viceroy  towards  seeking  an  agreement  with 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion.” — Mr.  Amery  in  his  interview  with  the  “Hindustan  Times”  Representative  in  London. 


The  year  1940  saw  desultory  talks 
between  Linlithgow  and  the  Indian 
leaders  on  the  price  demanded  for 
supporting  the  Allied  war  effort.  Since 
no  agreement  was  possible  at  a 
representative  gathering  of  leaders,  the 
talks  degenerated  into  meetings  between 
individual  spokesmen  of  the  various 
groups.  Gandhi  remarked  that  “the 
offer  of  enlarging  the  Viceroy’s  Council 
is  on  the  tapis.  The  Congress  cannot 
countenance  it,  so  long  as  it  swears  by 
independence  and  non-violence.” 
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CHAIN  TALKING? 


Sardar  Patel  has  had  talks  with  Mr.  Subhas  Bose  who  had  talks  with  Mr.  Jinnah  who  is  having  a  talk  today  with  the 
Viceroy  who  will  have  a  talk  with  Mahatmaji  who  is  bound  to  talk  to  Sardar  Patel. 


Linlithgow's  statement  on  August  8, 

1940  said,  India’s  new  constitution 
should  be  “primarily  the  responsibility 
of  Indians  themselves.”  But  British 
obligations  must  be  fulfilled  and 
minority  opinions  must  not  be 
overridden.  The  Congress  leaders  rejected 
the  offer,  and  a  resolution  drafted  by 
Gandhi  and  approved  by  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  in  Bombay  said  it 
could  not  “submit  to  a  policy  which  is  a 
denial  of  India’s  natural  right  to 
freedom,  which  suppresses  the  free 
expression  of  public  opinion  and  which 
leads  to  the  degradation  of  her  people 
and  so  to  their  continued  enslavement.” 
Gandhi  and  Linlithgow  are  seen 
confronting  each  other  at  the  card  table. 
Gandhi  has  laid  his  cards  face  up  on 
the  table,  while  Linlithgow  does  not 
know  what  to  play. 
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BEAT  IT  IF  YOU  CAN 


Mahatmaji  met  the  Viceroy  again  at  Simla  on  Tuesday. 


Gandhi  met  Linlithgow  in  Simla  in 
September  1940.  The  Viceroy  said  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  permit  the 
free  expression  of  opposition  to  the  war 
the  Congress  wanted  “in  the  interests 
of  India  herself.”  Gandhi  replied  that 
Congressmen  opposed  the  victory  of 
Nazism  as  much  as  the  British  did,  but 
“there  objection  cannot  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  their  participation  in  the 
war.”  The  “vast  majority”  of  Indians 
were  not  interested  in  the  war  effort 
and  “make  no  distinction  between 
Nazism  and  the  double  autocracy  that 
now  rules  India.”  While  Gandhi  raises 
the  banner  of  free  speech,  Linlithgow, 
Churchill  and  Amery  wear  gags. 
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SHOCK  FOR  THE  “SILENT  COLUMN” 
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The  parting  of  the  ways  had  come.  The 
talks  between  Gandhi  and  Linlithgow 
had  broken  down.  The  British  were  not 
prepared  to  concede  even  the  limited 
requests  of  the  Congress  for  freedom 
of  speech  against  the  war,  which  had 
been  forced  on  India.  The  way  to  India’s 
freedom  lay,  Gandhi  said  on  October 
5,  “neither  in  the  Congress  nor  in  any 
other  party’s  inability  to  produce  an 
agreement,  which  in  its  nature  was 
impossible,  but  that  it  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  British  disinclination  to  do 
the  obviously  right  thing.”  The  political 
deadlock  is  shown  by  Gandhi,  Jinnah 
and  Linlithgow  seated  on  a  table  with 
their  backs  to  one  another. 
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IN  SITU 
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Mr.  Amery  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  no  further  statement  to  make  on  the  Indian  situation. 


Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  inaugurated  the 
individual  satyagraha  movement  on 
October  17,  1940.  The  following  day  the 
Government  gagged  the  Harijan  and  its 
allied  publications,  forbidding  them  to 
publish  any  news  of  the  satyagrah. 
Gandhi  protested  in  a  statement:  “I 
cannot  function  freely  if  I  have  to 
send  to  the  Press  Adviser  at  New  Delhi 
every  line  I  write  about  satyagrah. 

The  liberty  of  the  Press  is  a  dear 
privilege,  apart  from  the  advisability 
or  otherwise  of  civil  disobedience.  .  .  . 

I  am  unable  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
notice  which  although  in  the  nature  of 
advice  is  in  reality  an  order  whose 
infringement  will  carry  its  own 
consequences.”  Gandhi’s  strong  protest 
is  shown  as  a  storm,  causing  much 
damage  to  the  Government. 
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CYCLONE  AT  WARDHA 


Weather  report  from  Sevagram  political  Observatory  of  a  day  following  17-10-1940. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  to  follow  Bhave 
in  the  satyagraha  on  November  7,  but 
he  was  arrested  on  October  31  and 
sentenced  to  four  years  imprisonment 
for  anti-war  speeches  delivered  in 
October.  The  second  stage  of  the 
movement  which  Gandhi  described  as 
“representative  satyagrah”  opened  in 
mid-November.  The  first  victim  of  the 
Government’s  repression  at  this  stage 
was  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel.  He  was 
arrested  on  November  17  and  detained 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Rules. 

A  round-up  of  almost  all  the  top 
Congress  leaders  followed.  Gandhi  and 
Linlithgow  are  shown  engaged  in  a 
game  of  political  chess,  and  the 
harassed  Viceroy  is  being  worsted. 
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<TPT  T?T¥  Ttt  ?TTTTT  TFT  %  TcTTTj?  T  ^  TT*TT 
Tt  differ  ffr-TT  tt  #fer  fTTTmr 

TT  f^PTT  TTT  %  usln  T  T^j-fefeff  TWT 

c\  ^  o 

TT  %  STRIP  T  TTT  TTT  k  TTT  ppT  Pt  Tf  I  TTfeTT 
TT  pTT  ’7TUT,  fTT  TTTT  TT  T  "pfTfrfT  TTTRp”  TT 
TTT  fen,  TT*TT  %  TW  T  pFT  I  m  W  T 
TTTTCt  PTT  %  TfPT  %TTT  TTPR  TTTTTTf  TTT  . 
fP  |  \\9  nip  <F>  fTTTTR  TTT  TTTT-TTSTT- 

nfefefT  %  TTFTT  TPT  TTT  ffeTT  TTT  I  I7TT  TTP 
TTTT  TfTTT  %  T*ft  Tf  TTT  TPt  TTT  fep  TP  1  TPTT  fe 

nk  fferffenfr  TRpfrfeF  wfe 

f  ffeTT  TfeTT  TT7TTTT  TTT  RT 


ferr  §p  ferrp  Tp 
t^t|  i 


INDIA— A  CHESSBOARD 


After  Gandhiji  had  moved  his  piece  ‘Vinoba’  Linlithgow  checkmated  him  by  an  arrest.  The  next  move  of  Linlithgow 
is  the  arrest  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Now  it  is  for  Gandhiji  to  make  the  next  move. 


After  suspension  for  some  weeks,  Gandhi 
decided  to  shut  his  publications  until 
the  Government  gag  on  them  was 
withdrawn.  He  brought  out  an  issue  of 
Harijan  in  bold  type  on  November  10 
to  bid  farewell  to  its  readers.  In  it 
he  records  that  the  value  of  his  “weekly 
talks”  with  them  was  that  they  were 
a  faithful  record  of  his  deepest 
thought.  “Such  expression,”  he  added, 

“is  impossible  in  a  cramped  atmosphere. 
As  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  civil 
disobedience  I  cannot  write  freely.  As 
the  author  of  satyagraha  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  my  profession,  suppress 
the  vital  part  of  myself  for  the  sake  of 
being  able  to  write  on  permissible 
subjects.  ...  It  would  be  like  dealing 
with  the  trunk  without  the  head.” 
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fVM  I  qq  iH'tdiM  PTf^TcT  Tf  q  %  qiq  qfqt  qf  q  qwq 
qqt  fr«r  qq-  %  fqp  fqqjq  fa  qq;  qq  qr  prt 
fqqt  qq  qq  fq  qqqrfr  qfqqq  w  q  #  fqqr  qrq  i 
qr^rr  ^  fqqT  ##  %  fvpr  X  o  qqrqq 
qT  5RT  qt?  WTT  q  pPTT  I  Pqq  ~jfafa  fWTt  fa  wfal 
‘%Fqrffq'  PIPT”  q  q  fqTqqTTt  %  qp-T  tm 
%  fqqrc  fqqq  qqq  q  i  “w  qrf  %  qqtq  ph  m  <  q  q 
rrqr  qfq^qfpT  qqqq 1  I  qfq  qq  q  qq  qfqqq  qwr 
qqq  fa  qft  |  f  qfqp  qqqqqT  q  qq  q  fqqr  qff 

qqtqT  i  qfq-  qqqqq  %  qqqr  %  qq  q  qq  qqqf  qrq  fa 

C\  ^  o 

qf  q  fqqq  fa  pqrqq  qft  pqfqq  qq  qrc  qq 
q  qqf  fqqqr  i  qqq  pqr  qqqT  f  qt  qqqr  fq  fa 
fqqrqf  q  q?  ft  qf  fqq  qqrcq  i” 


GOD  IS  MY  SAVIOUR 


While  closing  down  the  Harijan  newspapers  Gandhiji  says:  I  am  getting  confident  that  if  I  am  to  achieve  salvation  it  can 
only  be  by  sacrifice  such  as  this.  Salvation  here  to  me  means  the  Freedom  of  India. 


Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyer,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  southern  State  of 
Travancore,  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
opponents  of  Gandhi's  move  to 
wrest  more  civil  rights  for  the  people 
living  under  princely  rule.  He 
described  Gandhi’s  actions  as  outside 
interference.  Gandhi  replied  on  March  20, 
1941,  in  an  article  entitled  “Read 
the  Signs”: 

“The  effort  to  ignore  the  Congress  and 
the  Congress  workers  and  to  prevent 
its  national  influence  working  in  the 
States  is  like  that  of  a  child  who  by  the 
little  palm  of  his  right  hand  tries  to 
stop  an  onrushing  flood.” 
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dM-+k  %  44  si  dt  <rf.  uwrft 

spsn:  ^  44  fefnft  «nr  fe 

T5T4TfT  44  4-T4T  4ft  SrfeF  4r4ff4f-4f4447  STFcT  TTOf 
3TTtT  |  ^^*1  4T4T  44  %  4444>'4T9T  44  4TW  44 

474  fen  I  4Pft  4t  4  4T4  Tt  "'TfTferfn 

444?t”  4T4T  t^r  4<4  4  4^T  :  “4444  4k  4444- 
44444T?4T  44  444T  4^4  44  44c4  4tr  TR4T  4  TTcfer 
4444f4T4t  %  44T4  4ft  4t4>4  44  44c4  fev^4  tT4T  jft  ^ 
44T  fe  tT47  4^44  4fff4  fTT4  *t  4TlT  4?t  4T?  4ft  ffefl 

44  4?rfen  4^:  i” 


READ  THE  SIGNS 


The  constitutional  deadlock  was  followed 
by  a  campaign  of  individual  satyagrah. 
The  Muslim  League  denounced  the 
campaign  as  an  attempt  to  bring 
pressure  on  Britain  to  concede  the 
Congress  demand  for  independence. 
Jinnah  also  strongly  criticised  the 
British  for  not  making  a  definite 
pronouncement  in  favour  of  Pakistan. 

He  said  the  League  would  not  participate 
in  a  Constituent  Assembly  which  was 
not  elected  on  the  basis  of  separate 
electorates  and  in  which  decisions  would 
be  taken  by  a  bare  majority.  The  cartoon 
depicts  the  failure  of  Sapru’s  attempts 
to  conciliate  between  the  main 
disputants  in  the  constitutional  tussle. 
Jinnah  spurns  his  peace  overtures. 
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RRTrfTP  %  TR  RfWR  TT  RTRtvR 

%fr  i  *rfe?PT  vffrr  #  w  rtr>tt  qrt  Tf  p  Yrt  ^ 
fT  TTW  *TT  RT  TTT  TT  RTT  RFRT  RTfcft  f  f% 
ff  RTTtTTT  Tf  TRRT  RTT  ROTR  TT  #  I  favTT  # 
TTfTRTTR  %  RaT  T  Tlf  RRRT  T  TTT  %  TTRT 

fsHR  TV  RTvftRfT  Tt  I  T-fR  TfT  %  vftR  pt 
fr^fr  TfTTPT  RTT  T  RTfRR  Tft  fTPTt  f^RT^  'T«TT 

%  sttstr  tt  r-tr  pr  ft  ?rk  f^RRf 
RRt  %3R  *W  «ffJR  %  R1RR  TT  ft  ft<J  ft  I 
TRT  f*RR  %  RTR  iRTTfcRT  %  «ftR  pf 

TTR  %  SRcRt  RT  Tt  WRRT  foRTlf  Tf  |  I  fRvTT 
JHifr  TTR  %  tftft  SRRT  Tt  5TTT  T|  f  I 


THE  BREAK  UP 


Copyright. 


Linlithgow’s  actions  earned  Gandhi's 
disapproval.  The  Congress  Working 
Committee  met  at  Wardha  on  October 
23  and  declared  that  the  Viceroy’s 
statement  on  constitutional  reforms  was 
“wholly  unsatisfactory  and  calculated 
to  rouse  resentment.”  Gandhi  noted: 
“The  viceregal  declaration  is  profoundly 
disappointing.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  British  Government  had 
declined  to  make  any  declaration 
whatsoever.  The  long  statement  made 
by  the  Viceroy  simply  shows  that  the 
old  policy  of  divide  and  rule  is  to 
continue.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
Congress  will  be  no  party  to  it,  nor 
can  the  India  of  Congress  conception 
be  a  partner  with  Great  Britain  in  her 
war  with  Herr  Hitler.” 
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ffarffafat  fa  TTfalTfa  fafa  iff  fa  5Rfa  T  PPTT  I 
^  3  SRRR  fa  qfa  if  5FTtT?T  RTfalfafa  fa  sfap 
ffafa  faRTT  fa  fa  fa  qfanfaT  q^-TPl  TT  qTRRTT 
RdR  qWfasFTT  fa?  fa?  fat 

TT?  TT^TT”  |  I  fafa  fa  #  :  'faRRFT  fa  famT 

qfafap  ffaTqW?^  |  |  ftrTT  fa  faffar 
faf  faPHT  ff  T  TTfa  I  TTRRjq  %  ?fa  k 
|  fa  fa?  ?Tfa  far  5n?PT  Tfa  fa  jnfa  fafa  irrfr 
far  uTtrifr  i  ufa  qqr  4  qqwr  f,  fa-far  ?q  fafa  % 

H -H  •"?  q  ^fa  TTFT  ?  faff,  fa?  ?  fa  fafar  %  Wff 

w  ffar-R  %  fa^g-  r?  Tff  fafar  fa  qffa  q 

ffafagTT  qfatT  l” 


INDIAN  ROPE  TRICK 


Mr.  Gandhi:  “ Another  Round  Table  Conference  is  promised  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Like  its  predecessor  it  is  bound  to  fail.” 


Undeterred  by  previous  failure, 
Linlithgow  kept  on  trying  to  get  the 
Congress  and  Muslim  League  leaders 
to  agree  on  constitutional  reforms  as  a 
reward  for  supporting  Britain  in  the 
war  with  the  Axis  powers.  The  cartoon 
shows  Linlithgow  trying  to  drag  a  very 
reluctant  Jinnah  to  grasp  the  outstretched 
hand  of  Rajagopalachari  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall  of  distrust  that 
separates  them.  Gandhi,  who  had 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  Congress 
at  its  session  at  Bardoli,  Gujarat,  in 
December  1941,  watches  from  a 
distance. 
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Iwfr  if  fariTT  fT  sftT 

<TTTTTT  TiW  bfRPT  ?fYb  %  TTTsff  bbTlfTT 

o  . 

TTFT  TK  TFrfY  TT#  4?f  TT^T5T  TT#  t|  |  if  t 
tittY  pYtt  %  fsHbr  tY  % 

Ttt  #  i  rrt  b  tY 

qf?R;5T  fjfvtT  TT  4R  ?TTT  ftr  q^T  bfbRTT  Tf 
cftTR  V[  %  TTThYq-T^TT^rfY  %  fb  fTRT  TT  favIT  TRT 

#-Y  ^Y  qYYRT5T  4R#  |tT  feRTbr  bbT  |  I  btbY  ^fY 

q-ff  it  bRTbfY,  b^RTb  %  qfbWT  b 

^  Wtf  *Y  q^PT  sfT  TT  #  1  t  JsS  TRT#  *Y  bff 
•rtrt  t|  1 1 


“It  has  made  a  small  opening  with  a  view  to  shake  hands  with  Britain,”  says  Mahatmaji  in  a  statement  on  the 
Bardoli  resolution. 


Sir  Stafford  Cripps  arrived  in  India  in 
March  1942  bringing  a  package  proposal 
from  Churchill  which  was  designed  to 
“promote  the  concentration  of  all 
Indian  thought  and  energies  against 
Japan.”  He  held  talks  with  the  leaders 
of  all  parties  in  his  17-day  stay  in  Delhi. 
The  proposals  were  for  the  future  to 
be  implemented  after  the  war  was  over. 
Gandhi  described  the  offer  as  a  “post¬ 
dated  cheque”  and  asked  Cripps:  “Why 
did  you  come  if  this  is  what  you  have 
to  offer?  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
the  first  plane  home.”  Gandhi  is  seen 
watching  Cripps  trying  to  perform  the 
rope  trick  with  his  proposals. 
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TO#  l  ST  fTOTO  TOTOT  TO#  I  TOT  % 

TOff  #  TOTTO  TO#  #  f3TTOT  3#TO  “TOTOff  %  fTOR 
TOR  fTTOTTOTT  TO  STfTOTT  TO”  TOTTO  TOT  TO  I 
to  \  3  fTO  froror  #  TOff#  to ft  qrfroT  % 

#TOTO  #  TOTOPT  TO  I  TOTO?  %  TOTTTO  ?T#  %  TO? 
TO#  fror  TO#  #  I  TO#t  3ft  #  TO  TOTOTO  TOT  ‘TOTO  ifd¥ 
TO#  TfT  sfk  fw  #  ^T  :  "TOR  TOT#  TOT?  ##  % 
fTO  TO#  I  TO  TOT  TO?  To  TOT  #?  TOT  TOT?  |  f#T 
TO?  #t  fTOTTO  fff#,  TOT#  TORT  #t  TO#  |” 
TOTOT  TOft  TO#t  TO  TOTTOTT  f?TO#  f?  f#TOT  I  TO#t  3ft 
TOTTTO  T#  ^  I 


WAIT  FOR  THE  ROPE  TRICK 


An  American  cartoonist  shows  a 
uniformed  representative  of  the 
British  Empire  urging  Gandhi  to 
support  the  war  effort  while  Gandhi 
reminds  him  of  the  unfulfilled  promise 
made  in  the  First  World  War.  In  an 
interview  with  the  American  journalist 
Louis  Fischer  in  June  1942,  Gandhi 
explained  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Axis 
powers  to  win  the  war  but,  he  added, 

“I  am  certain  that  Britain  cannot  win 
unless  the  Indian  people  become  free. 
Britain  is  weaker  and  Britain  is  morally 
indefensible  while  she  rules  India.” 
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nqr  ferffef  qTffqR  q  fern  qraT^q  %  fenm 
qfqfqfq  q#  ’TT'-fr  fe  #  q  qfTqqT  qq#  #f  STT^FTT 
qq#  fir  |  I  qpft  fe  q#  qqq  tq^T-q^  %  qtrrq 
fe;  it  it  q?r  qrq  fen#  f  fe  qfer  ^  qff 

fep  qt t  |  q^R,  nf  ffeq  %  f i  qq 

\  4#  qfr  qqqqqq  q  feft  qt  q  qqrqr  fqfe  qq  qt 

qff  qtfq  fe  qqt  qfqqqt  q£  qfe  q  nr  “qq;  fqwrq 
ft  qqr  |  fe  qq  qqr  qrqftq  qqqr  qqiqtq  q  ft  qipqff, 
ferq  q^  q  qtq  pippi  i  fqqq  qnrqfq  f  sfk  qq  qq- 
qf  qqq  qq  nrqq  qrq  qq  r  |  qq  qqr  qfqqr  qq  #  qqrq# 
q$TT  qft  qf  qr  qqrqt  l” 


GANDHI:  “You  promised  us 
independence  last  time.” 


JOIN  UP 


St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 


August  1942  was  a  fateful  month  in 
the  history  of  India.  The  resolution  of 
the  Working  Committee  passed  in 
Wardha  serving  notice  on  the  British 
to  quit  India  had  roused  a  chorus  of 
alarm  and  abuse.  Amery  warned 
the  Congress  leaders  there  would  be 
no  compromise  with  rebellion. 

British  Labour  leaders,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  sympathetic  to 
Indian  aspirations  for  freedom,  declared 
that  the  very  contemplation  of  such  a 
movement  is  “proof  of  political 
irresponsibility.”  Cripps  attacked 
Gandhi  in  a  broadcast  to  the  United 
States,  accusing  him  of  seeking  to  cause 
“chaos  and  disorder.” 
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tttrt  %  wfofra-  p 

STT  I  TTW  STTT  P  TTfTcf  SFPR  4ft, 

f^RTP  ftffor  5ft*ff  4P  *TRT  fP  pffetf  fopp  PPr 
^t,  ?r^fr  #  ftrcr  i  ^  ft  wt  i 

trqrt  p  PPTOt  PPmt  4Tt  %PRpft  ^t  fT  f^TJtf  %  5TT*t 
't'l’i  tfH'Hild  I  Tft  f+4'l  >4 1 l*JIT  I  Psed  °Ft  4 4 fT  41  eff  % 

ptt,  *ft  vtrtt  pp  ^TTt^rar  wt  wr  %  srfo 

*T,  fT  d  4P  *ff 

STF^TTP  PPTP  TP  TTd  “TRfffoT  TT 

•o 

5rRTT”  I  I  fw  #  TfTeft  dft  qr  i|itr<+T  %  tpT  WITtp  vi 

snrtr  fr  #  “srttttt  stk  'rttpt 

t  I 


WITH  THE  MASK  OFF 


At  the  session  of  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  in  Allahabad  in 
April  1942,  C.  Rajagopalachari  presented 
a  resolution  recommending  acceptance 
of  Pakistan  in  principle  as  the  basis  of 
settlement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League.  The  resolution  said 
that  “to  sacrifice  the  chances  of  the 
formation  of  national  government  for 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  maintaining 
a  controversy  over  the  unity  of  India 
is  the  most  unwise  policy  and  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  choose  the 
lesser  evil.”  Rajagopalachari  is  shown 
painting  a  portrait  of  Gandhi,  but  the 
likeness  that  emerges  is  that  of  Jinnah. 
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srshr  *FT  R  ^TT|[RT<?  R  'flTTcfjT 

qrij^t  %  srfsrwr  qqqqf  7rqqmqTqm  #  t^r 

51TPTT  TW  fayTR  3fk  pftWR  PFT  %  SETTTFft 

o 

PrTflT  ^y  yrrq  %  fprr  P  TrftPcrTT  Tf 

qfft  T7  ##  Tl  qf  I 

q  TfT  W  fa>  "•mTP  Tt  RRIT  qqqq  t qr 
Tt  fapft  qfqfrqq  W,TWt  qT  *T  TTTP  y*q 
qry  ynetq  qyqrry  qt  %  ?rqqy  qfq  ^tt 

qq  q  fqqqrfrq  qtfq  |  sfty  fqr  wt  wnnwi  RT  qyif 
Tt  yqtqqy  Ty  #tt  q^yf  ft  qqr  1 1  ”  <M7frqHiqTyt 
Tt  qfqt  qf  qr  ypfi%  qqrq  fp  f^rrqr  qqT  t  #1%q  qr 
snffT  qqyyft  qf  fqvTT  1 1 


wmmmmB} 


IS  IT  ME? 


Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachari  says  that  he  has  the  right  to  interpret  Mahatmaji. 


With  the  release  of  Gandhi  from 
confinement  in  Poona  in  mid- 1944,  the 
question  of  implementing  the  British 
promises  of  self-government  again  came 
to  life.  The  British  Press,  sensing  that 
independence  could  not  be  delayed 
much  longer,  unleashed  a  tirade  against 
Gandhi,  describing  him  as  a  “thug”. 
Janmabhoomi  shows  Gandhi’s  denigrators 
as  robbers,  who,  having  stripped  India 
bare  and  shackled  it,  are  pointing 
accusing  fingers  at  Gandhi. 
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TPT  \  'jff  Tt  ^TT  if 

fW  WT  I  RW  f%f?T5T  TRTTC  5RT  W  TT  RTTAW 
5TRPT  %  TTT^TTFT  Tt  ^TT  RT  R  TPTRT 

fqrr  'jf f i  t'ti-s  rpn  i  %  qir  »r  f?prr  ^tt  fr 

^T^fhTTT  ^TgT  fRTT  cTPTT  ^  5ft  TPRTT  I 

farr  >fr  w  w  #  mm  m  %  ^tr  trtt  w 

o 

3ft  firqr  "rt”  ^  mr.  ^tttt  i  “^rpTfa-”  ^  w* 

rt  it  irr'ql-  ^  frgr  qtr#  Rim  *ptt 

t  ITRcT  ^RT-WRT  tfeqj  m.mt,  *tVt 
mr  Rt^fr  qr  ^fstpt  fp  ^nf^nrt  f  i 


THE  ACCUSING  ROBBERS 


The  imperialists  who  are  exploiting  India  are  describing  Gandhiji  as  a  “thug”. 


Gandhi  was  released  from  detention 
in  Poona  in  May  1944.  Speaking  to 
newsmen  at  the  hill  resort  of  Panchgani 
in  July,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Quit 
India  resolution  passed  by  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  in  August  1942 
stood  unchanged.  On  July  27,  Gandhi 
wrote  to  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Wavell: 
“I  am  prepared  to  advise  the  Working 
Committee  to  declare  that,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions,  mass  civil 
disobedience  envisaged  by  the  resolution 
of  August  1942  cannot  be  offered  and 
that  full  cooperation  in  the  war  effort 
should  be  given  by  the  Congress  if  a 
declaration  of  immediate  Indian 
independence  is  made  and  a  national 
government  responsible  to  the 
constituent  assembly  be  formed  .  .  .” 
This  cartoon  and  the  subsequent  four 
by  Vikram  Verma  appeared  in  Dawn, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Muslim  League. 
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wf  ?  JTTsfr  5ft  qff  ^TT  it  Jf'SRSp-TfT  WT  fw 
W  «TT  I  WWI f  ^  WRt  %  TfTTft  RRT  TT  TPRPTTTTmf 
ft  qTcT  |TT  qiqu||  sfff  f%  \  W 

rNr  vtrttpt  ttw  wff  ?rt  qrfRT  'tttttt  sjjtff’ 

nt-cl  14"  I  ^  vs  R’-ft  M  rpr  qTRTTT^r  TTT¥ 

#t?T  Wt  fww  :  "SPIT  TTRxT  Tit  RTTsftTTT  Tff 
PTRTT  TR  qt  RTTt  sftr  TffTRR'  R*TT  %  StfeT  Rvl  <4ITt 
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■o  o 

fw  q-Rf  1 1 


WAR  OF  NERVES 


“I  cannot  withdraw  the  August  Resolution”— Mr.  Gandhi 


On  June  20,  the  Government  published 
the  Gandhi-Wavell  correspondence. 
Wavell  refused  to  permit  Gandhi  to 
meet  the  Congress  Working  Committee. 
He  referred  to  the  August  resolution 
and  said:  “I  feel  that  a  meeting  between 
us  at  present  could  have  no  value  and 
could  only  raise  hopes  which  would  be 
disappointed.”  Wavell  is  shown  as  a 
dragon,  and  Gandhi  is  spearing  it. 
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THE  RELUCTANT  DRAGON 


“I  do  not  think  it  profitable  that  we  should  enter  into  lengthy  argument.” — Lord  Waved  to  Mr.  Gandhi. 


Gandhi  wrote  to  Jinnah  in  July  1942 
suggesting  that  they  meet  for  political 
talks.  Jinnah  invited  Gandhi  to  meet 
him  in  Bombay  in  August.  Gandhi’s 
readiness  to  discuss  Jinnah’s 
demand  for  partitioning  India  created 
bewilderment  and  aroused  bitter  criticism. 
Master  Tara  Singh ,  leader  of  the  Akali 
Dal  said:  “Should  a  settlement  be 
reached  over  the  head  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
reaction  would  be  terrible.”  Gandhi, 
Rajagopalachari,  Jinnah  and  Wavell 
are  shown  at  a  game  of  bridge.  Gandhi’s 
card  is  the  charkha. 
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YOUR  SHOUT,  PARTNER! 


Gandhi:  “One  Club!” 
Jinnah:  “Double!” 
Wavell:  111 


Gandhi  and  Jinnah  met  in  September. 
Their  talks  were  friendly  and  cordial, 
but  they  were  as  far  apart  at  the  end  of 
them  as  at  the  beginning.  Gandhi  told 
a  Press  conference  in  Bombay  that  the 
talks  had  not  really  broken  down.  They 
had  only  been  adjourned  sine  die. 

“Each  one  of  us  must  know  how  to 
talk  to  the  public  and  put  our 
viewpoints  before  them.  If  we  do  so 
dispassionately  and  if  the  public 
cooperate,  then  we  may  reach  a  solution 
of  the  seemingly  insoluble  at  an  early 
date.”  Gandhi  and  Jinnah  are  shown 
coming  out  of  a  broken  egg, 
symbolising  failure. 
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LOVE’S  LABOUR  LOST 


The  liberal  leader  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru 
played  an  important  role  as  a  mediator 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League.  The  Conciliation  Committee 
over  which  he  presided  won  the 
cooperation  of  Gandhi  but  was  spurned 
by  Jinnah  and  the  leader  of  the 
depressed  classes,  Bhim  Rao  Ambedkar. 
The  Committee  envisaged  an  Indian 
Union  with  a  Parliament  elected  on  the 
basis  of  joint  electorates.  It  totally 
opposed  Pakistan. 
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THE  OUTER  VOICE 


“If  there  was  one  man  among  the  400  millions  who  was  genuinely  and  sincerely  anxious  for  a  settlement,  it  was 
Mr.  Gandhi.”  — Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru. 


Wavell,  the  soldier,  is  shown  lecturing 
Gandhi  and  Rajendra  Prasad  on  the 
virtues  of  peace  and  non-violence.  On 
April  18,  1945,  Gandhi  protested 
against  the  attempt  of  the  British 
Government,  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  to  herald  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations  Organisation,  to  create 
the  impression  that  India  was  practically 
independent.  Gandhi  said:  “An 
indispensable  preliminary  to  peace  is 
the  complete  freedom  of  India  from  all 
foreign  control,  not  merely  because  it 
is  a  classic  example  of  imperialist 
domination  but  specially  because  it  is 
a  big,  ancient  and  cultured  country, 
which  has  fought  for  its  freedom  since 
1920,  deliberately  by  truth  and  non¬ 
violence  as  its  only  weapon.” 
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NON-VIOLENCE,  OUR  SHEET  ANCHOR 


In  June  1945,  Wavell  returned  to  India 
after  consultations  with  the  British 
Government.  In  a  broadcast  soon  after, 
he  made  new  proposals  for  constitutional 
reform  and  invited  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  political  parties  for  talks  in 
Simla.  Gandhi  agreed  to  be  present  in 
Simla  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  though 
he  would  not  participate  in  it.  Gandhi 
is  seen  explaining  to  Wavell  that  his 
aim  and  that  of  the  Congress  was  full 
independence,  which  was  far  removed 
from  the  meagre  offer  he  had  made. 
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SIMLA  NOT  MT.  EVEREST 


Wavell  invited  Indian  leaders  representing 
various  shades  of  opinion  to  Simla 
in  June  1945  for  talks  on  forming  a 
new  Government.  He  inaugurated  their 
talks  with  a  brief  address  in  which 
he  said:  “You  must  accept  my  leadership 
for  the  present.  Until  there  is  some 
agreed  change  in  the  Constitution,  I 
am  responsible  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  good  government 
and  welfare  of  India.  I  ask  you  to 
believe  in  me  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
India.”  The  talks  broke  down  after 
three  weeks  of  efforts  to  persuade 
Jinnah  to  give  up  his  claim  that  his 
League  was  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Muslims.  The  leaders  are  here 
shown  expectantly  awaiting  Wavell’s 
announcement  of  his  proposals. 
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WAITING  FOR  NEWS 


Wavell’s  efforts  to  end  the  political 
stalemate  in  the  country  failed  because 
of  Jinnah’s  intransigence.  He  declined 
to  submit  a  list  of  League  nominees  to 
the  reconstituted  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  unless  he  received  an  advance 
assurance  that  all  its  Muslim  members 
would  be  men  of  his  party.  Janmabhoomi 
shows  Wavell  propelling  a  boat 
containing  the  leaders  of  various  Indian 
interests  and  Jinnah  jumping  out  of  it. 
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CAN  THE  SHIP  RUN  WITHOUT  JINNAH  SAHEB? 


Jinnah,  shown  as  an  erupting  volcano, 
blows  the  Wavell  proposal  to  bits  while 
the  Viceroy  and  the  other  Indian 
leaders  invited  to  the  ill-fated  Simla 
talks  in  June-July  1945  look  on 
helplessly.  But  Jinnah’s  triumph  in 
scuttling  a  settlement  was  shortlived. 
Labour  was  returned  to  power  in 
Britain  a  fortnight  after  the  conference 
adjourned.  On  August  21,  an 
announcement  from  Simla  said  elections 
to  the  central  and  provincial  legislatures 
would  be  held  as  early  as  possible  and 
that  the  Viceroy  was  going  to  London 
for  consultations  on  new  constitutional 
steps  in  India. 
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A  VOLCANO  AT  SIMLA 


As  the  result  of  the  Volcano  eruption  at  Simla  the  Wavell  plan  has  been  wiped  out  by  its  lava. 


Cripps  returned  to  Delhi  in  March  1946 
as  a  member  of  a  British  Cabinet 
Mission  to  negotiate  with  the  Indian 
leaders.  This  time  he  brought  no 
concrete  proposal.  Gandhi  defined 
independence  in  Harijan  as  Ram  Raj, — 
a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  He  added : 
“If  the  Cabinet  Mission  ‘delivers  the 
goods’  India  will  have  to  decide 
whether,  attempting  to  become  a 
military  power,  she  would  be  content 
to  become  at  least  for  some  years  a 
fifth-rate  power  in  the  world  without 
a  message,  or  whether  she  will  by 
further  refining  and  continuing 
her  non-violence  policy  proves 
herself  to  the  world  of  being  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  using  her 
hard-won  freedom  of  the  delivery  of 
the  earth  which  is  crushing  her  in  spite 
of  the  so-called  declaration.”  Gandhi 
is  shown  in  conversation  with 
Cripps,  a  vegetarian  like  himself. 
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NUTS  TO  CRACK 


The  Congress  accepted  Wavell’s  call  for 
setting  up  an  Interim  Government 
immediately.  The  Muslim  League 
rejected  it.  Nehru  as  Congress  President 
wrote  to  Jinnah  proposing  a  coalition 
Government.  Jinnah  at  first  rejected  the 
offer,  decided  to  boycott  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
observe  Direct  Action  Day,  which 
resulted  in  mass  killings  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  other  centres.  Gandhi 
appealed  to  Jinnah  to  alter  his  decision 
and  get  the  League  to  join  the  Interim 
Government.  Talks  between  Nehru  and 
Jinnah  began  in  October  1946.  This 
is  how  Shankar  views  Jinnah’s  futile 
bid  to  hold  back  Indian  independence. 
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HOLDING  UP  THE  TRAIN 


The  rulers  belonging  to  the  Deccan 
Chiefs  Conference  met  Gandhi  at 
Panchagani  in  July  1946  and  asked  him 
for  guidance  in  the  face  of  the  new 
political  developments  in  India.  He 
advised  them  not  to  go  ahead  with 
their  proposal  for  a  union  of  States. 

He  told  them:  “The  States  can  make 
the  finest  contribution  to  the  building 
of  India’s  future  independence  if  they 
set  the  right  example  in  their  own 
territories.”  They  should  approach  the 
States’  People’s  Conference  with 
their  proposals  for  constitutional  change 
in  their  territories. 
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GO  HOME  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE 


As  negotiations  on  the  transfer  of  power 
continued  through  the  early  part  of 
1947,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  partition  of  the  country  was 
seemingly  inevitable.  On  May  6,  in  a 
last  effort  to  change  the  course  of 
history,  Gandhi  met  Jinnah  in  New 
Delhi.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  he 
said  later,  but  Jinnah  was  “quite  firm 
that  the  question  of  Pakistan  was  not 
open  to  discussion.”  Gandhi  is  shown 
here  hoisting  a  danger  signal  to  prevent 
India,  a  train,  from  derailing  as  the 
track  points  in  divergent  directions. 
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5R  *FT  ?  £YV9  %  STTtfaFF  4TRT  R  '3tTT  % 

TT  4 1 d'fafa  Tift  *ft  eft  Tf  t'-r-i  fft  I  fat  TT 

fa-m^r-T  fafaw  1 1  sfafrcr  ^nrr  shrtt  tt  ^rfrnr 
WT  TTT  %  fapf  irfsft  *ft  farvTT  *t  \  Tt  Tf  ferft 
R  fir#  I  «TTT  R  37TPTT  fa?  TRTTTcT  PHTdl^T  Tft 

#farr  farsrr  w^tcttt  'fafasng-  #  far  Hifawr-f  tt 
tIrt  ^  sra-  farft  wr^r  ^ 

|  l”  Rfaft  3ft  JFtTTfT  X<!\*\ \£l  ^ft  *TTTT  4rt  4rt  ?fat 
fTT  fcj  f^rqT  TOT  |  TTtfar  ?IT»r  ffaw 
fanWt  RT  ^TRTT  t  I 


DANGER  SIGNAL 


As  the  deadlock  over  the  terms  of  the 
transfer  of  power  dragged  on  because 
of  Jinnah’s  intransigence,  Gandhi 
offered  his  good  offices  to  Mountbatten 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Muslim  League 
chief  to  adopt  a  more  resilient  attitude. 
He  failed,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mountbatten  on  May  6,  1947,  said: 
“Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  a  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  the  British  to  be  a  party 
in  any  way  whatsoever  to  the  division 
of  India.  If  that  has  to  come,  let  it 
come  after  the  British  withdrawal,  as 
a  result  of  understanding  between  the 
parties,  or  an  armed  conflict,  which 
according  to  Qaid-e-Azam  Jinnah 
is  taboo.” 
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TTtTT  %  4ft  Wf  T7  flfflTPT  fftw 

%  4TR7T  4  |4TT  eft  4hft  ftft  ft  %  4^T  fa  ft 

fftlTT  4ft  IPTR  4ft  4ftfftt5T  4^4T  I  4ftft  5ft  ^ 
ft*  I  ^  44  ?  4ft  4ft  fftpft  WR  T4  ft 

ft  :  ''?PR  4TT4  %  ftnTT5T4  ft  f4Z4  ft  fftftft  ft! 

WR  4ft  ftFft44  44T  4ft  ftt  4^  444ft  444R  44  fttftt  I 
44T  P=T'H  M  4  ftlflT  ftt  f  ftt  41[  %  44  4tft  %  4T4 

ftftn  4Tfftp  i  fftrt;  41ft  4?  Trfftn  %  4444T4  ft  ftr  4T 

4444  ft4ft  ft,  5ft  444ft-4T44  f44T  %  WfTR 

fftfft^  |  l” 


CAN  WE  HELP 


In  a  final  bid  to  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
Mountbatten  summoned  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress,  the  Muslim  League 
and  the  Sikhs  for  talks  in  Delhi. 

Gandhi  is  shown  looking  in  anxiously 
through  the  window  of  the  room  where 
the  talks  are  being  held.  The  official 
announcement  on  June  3,  1947,  indicated 
that  the  nation  was  to  be  divided  in 
two.  But,  it  added,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  plan  “to  preclude  negotiations 
between  the  communities  for  a  united 
India.” 
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vfar  itl  <  %  Hdlitl  TTTTtrT  %  fwtr 

44T4T  I  ^  ^  |IT 

feTFTr  BBT  |  BTcPTfiT  ^  T%\  |  I  3  ?  £Vvs 

Tl  BTTTrft  BtcPBT  B  BBT  %  Tt  BTBT  B 

fpTfe  tt  ferr  4  it>b  1 1  btb  ff  b^  bbt 
fr  “bbbb  bttt  %  %  qbr  ?n#  bttbYb  Tt 

T>BB  qrf  ”  Bt^BT  B^f  |  I 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT? 


On  June  3,  1947,  Earl  Mountbatten, 
who  had  succeeded  Wavell  as  Viceroy, 
announced  his  proposals  for  the  transfer 
of  power.  The  announcement  envisaged 
the  creation  of  Pakistan  if  the  Muslim 
representatives  of  the  Muslim-majority 
provinces  demanded  it.  Nehru  said  in  a 
broadcast  that  a  surgical  operation  was 
preferable  to  India’s  bleeding  all  the 
time.  Shankar  shows  the  Congress 
leaders  offering  Pakistan  to  the  Muslim 
League  on  a  platter  and  Gandhi  walking 
away  in  protest. 
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3  'FTvTT  % 

fit  STFIT37  ^fr  Mf  I  sftWT  T  ^FTT  f%  WTX 
JT^PT-^r  TRT  WT  d7  TTP^dH  TTTT  I  dW 
#  tnp  5RTRW  $  f%  >TRcf  %  ^  T|, 

tfcTT  fr  siw  f%fe*rr  tfl  stft  i  w:  # 
#dT?fr  Tt  rnp  W  'TTfTfTTT  T 

«ti'<d  ftr  fc;<d  1 4 1  §  ?fV<  fTTfa 

W  §  I 


WHO  WANTS  PAKISTAN? 


“If  the  people  of  a  certain  Part  of  the  Country  do  not  want  to  live  with  the  people  of  other  parts,  we  cannot  compel 
them  to  do  so”.  — Pandit  Nehru 


Freedom  came  on  August  15,  1947, 
and  found  Gandhi  trying  to  heal  the 
terrible  wounds  that  the  communal 
hatreds  fanned  by  narrow  self-interest 
had  inflicted  on  the  nation.  He 
established  his  headquarters  in  Calcutta, 
centre  of  the  worst  orgies  of  senseless  , 
bloodshed.  His  daily  prayer  meetings 
were  exhortations  to  the  nation  to 
remember  its  unity.  He  also  advised 
the  new  State  Governors  appointed  by 
the  Congress  Government  at  the  Centre 
to  shed  the  pomp  and  isolation  associated 
with  their  office  in  British  times  and 
to  function  as  true  servants  of  the  people. 
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STF5n*ff  ?  X  5FTTO  X  ft  mi  qff 

xTA  3n°iTT  qr  h  $<sti  'jft  q'qfl10!  % 

qqrq-  qqqf  tnutqTppF  wm  #  tuz  ft  f^tT  f  \ 
^fffq  writ  Trfq-fqfqqT  qq  %Fjf  qtRTWT  qqPTT  ft 
Wctt^t  qq  wqqt  pq<q  «tt  i 
trfqfqq  STTW  *rvTT*tt  q  #  qft  <FFcn  Wq  ^7 
qq%q  i  q  fqrfqq  qqqq  tor  strt 

fqW  RFHff  %  qq  qqqff  4^  TOTTf  ft  fqt  #  f^fet 
smRqqwqn  ztz-wr:  sjtf  qr?;  qqqT  f  fqqrq  ?rrq 
qk  qq%  %  qq  q  qqq  qk  i 


‘Indian  Governors  must  be  accessible  to  all,’  says  Gandhiji. 


Gandhi’s  78th  birthday  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  national  celebration.  The  leaders 
of  the  nation  paid  public  tribute  to 
him.  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
said  India  must  choose  which  way  it 
was  heading,  along  the  path 
indicated  by  the  “apostle  of  truth  and 
non-violence”  or  that  of  hatred  among 
brethren  on  which  Indians  had  been 
led  recently  by  antisocial  elements. 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  said:  “The 
same  India  which  gave  to  the  world 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age  is  destroying 
the  principles  of  peace  and  humanity 
for  which  the  great  man  stands.” 
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mft^ftTt  V9q  qt  *tm  Timq  m  qr  rprrt  q#  i 

■h  i4  ^frr  mmt  q  ttto  %  uA  i*i  i  q 

qfro  to  i  mmft  wttt  q  tot  far  totto 

TOT  5TTq  qqq  %  fwxr  T1TTT  TO  I — qf  Wl  TTTT  | 

fr  fq  qq  tot#  tt  q#  sft  "mr  sftr  #q^r 

q  from  |  qi  TOf-mf  %  qfq  wi  to  Tim  qqqiq 
fan  qr  tor  %  frrq  ^ r?r  ft  q  qqror-fqTtqt  qm  q 
TORTfqqT  TO  q^TOTTT  f  I  qtTTRT  W  TOTPT  TOTTO  q 
:  "qft  TOTcf  IrnTT#  mr  #t  w  qq  to  tot#  qro 
qRq  fm,  mr  qq  qTTO  %  qffq  m  tottot  %  q% 
farm  to  qfmrt  qfT  m|  1” 


PILGRIM  OF  ETERNITY 


India  is  celebrating  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  seventy-eighth  birthday 


In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  the 
night  of  Gandhi’s  death,  Nehru  said : 
“The  light  has  gone  out  of  our  lives.  .  . 
Yet  I  am  wrong,  for  the  light  that 
shone  in  this  country  was  no  ordinary 
light.  .  .  .  and  a  thousand  years  later 
that  light  will  still  be  seen  in  this 
country  and  the  world  will  see  it.  .  .  . 
For  that  light  represented  the  living 
truth.” 
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for  Thfr  ^  tft  Tre  %  tft 

C  O  O  S  ' 

^  %  fmr 

f  4^1  Ft  'Tf  -Ot*i 'Tl  rt 

fhirfi  rt  i  £  Or  fFm  ^3%  . . 

WffT  ^  T^Fft  ^ft#-^TTTTR  TT  5Rft^  aft  l” 


OUR  HERITAGE 


A  few  minutes  after  five  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  January  30,  1948,  the  fatal 
shots  that  ended  Gandhi’s  life  rang  out. 
He  died  with  “He  Ram”  on  his  lips. 

He  had  given  his  life  for  a  cause  to 
which  he  had  singlemindedly  dedicated 
himself  in  his  last  days — restoring  the 
national  unity  which  had  been  shattered 
in  the  frenzy  of  communal  butchery 
that  had  accompanied  the  birth  of 
independence.  Gandhi  had  paid  the 
supreme  price  for  his  convictions  and 
love  of  India.  But  the  flame  that  he 
lit  would  burn  undimmed  forever. 
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3  °  PPPTt  ?  5M  3?r  'TFT  pp  %  fprcT  srrc 

pp  litfatf  Pt  #  3tpt  #  Pt  1 1  fftet  ?r 
“t  pip”  ^  |tr  f^nr  pq  |  wpn  pm 
SPP — pqr  %  f^xr  f^TT  ph  WR 

Pfap  fepT  P  PP-PP  P  PPt  %  fpP  PPP  PTP  T|  I 
«PP  qr  TPPtP  PPPT  pf  TP:  ?qiM — P^  PPPT  Pf 
*PPP iP  %  P^P  %  PTP  fft  +  PPPPT  %  PTP  SP 

pt  farar  pf  i  ppp!  ppp  ptcptpt  pk  pp  pp  pt 
$drTl’  pp!  wflpq!  R.'i  Pt  Pt  d'-^M  PPrf  pi? 

PPpf  iJNV  I 


The  Pioneer 


THE  MARTYR 


The  year  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Gandhi’s  birth  has  come.  And  nations 
all  over  the  world  are  paying  homage 
to  his  contribution  to  peace  and 
goodwill  and  human  understanding. 
His  spirit  marches  on.  But  in  his  own 
country,  as  the  cartoonist  Kutty  shows 
here,  the  party  which  he  built  and  led 
to  the  attainment  of  Indian  freedom 
is  riven  by  ignoble  strife  for  power  in 
which  means  are  sacrificed  for  ends. 
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*Ti*ft  aft  %  3PTT  ^  ?  o  o  aff  sjwte  |  fipFar-Trc  %  ^ff  $ 

srifr  sfk  TTTTfT  ?ftfTsr  %  stt  t 

TfTTFT  ^  I  ^TTT>Mr  ’TgMfcrct  I  ?TTcBT 
5TT  Tft  I  I  SFR  ft, 

^RTT  fr  'Mdf'lte  T  TfT  f^WRT  ft,  Tift  H  let,  P»M 
«H1TI,  «<<oNI  ?ttT  ^TcRT:  Pt'dNl, 

TfTT-H  yA  T  T  Tift  ft ,  fTWT  Tft  ft  I  ?TTWf  %  fTPT 

=eT^nrf  tt  tPt  Tt  ttt  Tf  r  1 1 


ALL  THIS  IN  HIS  NAME! 


m\  *ft  %  *4  %  m  %n  4 

tfrfr  |r  i  in  4^  4 

^i^f  %  z\m  m  \$\  ^rf  wr  ^  ^ri^fr 
^rrtR  f%  3?&  44f4a  s4t  w  gw  4 
3Tr  *p  t '«  4sr  s4t  %r?5  ^4r  4 

4^r  *?r  i  %  3tpt?  t  %  #  %  d,  ^£j 
%  ^[=RRq4r  4  w  m  4  $  ^  ?r  mi  ft  i 

*Ti4r  4f  ^  ^r|f4*8  %  aro  terc  r4 
fwi  i%irt  Rq  ri  J%  stft  3t#f  4mr  it 
“«»r  *ri4  *ur”  zj\m  ?m  m  1 1  <#th 
Rf  l^r  r%  it  tops  3fi4  3T[^  4, 4 
W  R3W  ^  ^  ^  i 

^  w?  4  Rf  ^f#hw?i4  4  ^m\  r444t 
r%  *M  ir  f%^4  is  r  4r  4 
4k  ^iii  *ro  ci'-qr  ^fr  fTRR-^Tfi  % 
ffifw  *r  tor  «rer  iwiR  'ii^r  i 

4k  (4451  %  f^RlrF  5R[ 

w  if  w  ^i|4r  4  is  4^  4  ^ftri 
4tf4ir  it  Ro  tors  ^4  4  ^m\  f444r 
i%  sr  ci^  R^pr  Rrw  4  sr  WM  q* 
4i^t  sir  i  pir  44*?  r%  ^  qg^  it 
srrfft  pr  ^rifrpr  %  m\  m  q^r 
%  f^  3TFT5T  to  4r  i 


